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Regionalism in Wales 


The native inhabitants of Wales (together 
with those of Cornwall) are the purest surviv- 
ing representatives of the people who lived in 
Britain before the Anglo-Saxon-Danish inva- 
sions, inheritors of the blood and in part the 
language of the “Ancient Britons’ and Ro- 
mano-Britons. For nine hundred years they 
maintained their independence against Saxons, 
Normans, and English, and it was not till the 
conquest by King Edward I. that the three tri- 
bal princedoms, Gwynedd in the north, Powys 
in the centre, Deheubarth in the south, became 
definitely an appanage of the English crown as 
the “Principality of Wales.”’ Even then the 
country remained isolated, outside the English 

shire and legal system, governed by numerous 
native chiefs and English marcher lords. 

In 1485 “Wales conquered England,’’ when 
the descendant of Owen ap Maredudd ap Tudur 
and his wife Katherine, widow of King Henry 
V., won the battle of Bosworth and was crowned 
at Westminster as King Henry VII. (he entered 
London with the red dragon standard of Cad- 
waladr carried before him). But the intermit- 
tent turbulency of the Welsh continued till in 
1536 an Act of Union was passed, whereby the 
privileges of the lords marchers were done 
away with, Wales was brought within the Eng- 
lish constitutional and shire systems, and the 
language treated as an anomaly that ought to 
disappear. Thereupon the Welsh gentry be- 

-eame to a considerable extent anglicized, and 
with what effect they found scope for their tal- 
ents in England may be gauged by such names 
as Cecil and Burleigh (from Monmouth), Salis- 
bury (from Clwyd), Holland (from Conway), 
Herbert (from Powys), Hugh Myddleton of 
Denbigh, and Oliver Cromwell, whose real 
name was Oliver ap Henry ap Richard ap Mor- 
gan ap William Williams. 

At the Reformation period and for some time 
after Wales was strongly Catholic,!) and the 
people at large were active supporters of the 
Searber Stuarts against Parliament and passive 
supporters of the later Jacobite risings. But 
the episcopal (“Anglican”) church was gross- 


1) At least fifty Welshmen gave their lives for the 
Faith and a number have been beatified. The loss of 
Wales is one of the darkest chapters in British church 
history, reflecting as much discredit upon certain Cath- 
olics as on Protestant persecutors. 


ly inadequate and the 18th century found the 
country in dire need of a religious reform, a 
need soon intensified by the rapid and ravag- 
ing industrialization of the coal-fields in the 
south. This revival came, principally in the 
form of Calvinistic Methodism (Howell Harris, 
Thomas Charles; the other dissenting bodies 
were, and are, the Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists and Baptists), 
and swept the country with Celtic impetuosity 
and emotional fervor; Welsh religion, from be- 
ing broad, easy-going, and rather too human, be- 
came narrow, dour, and inhumanly puritanical. 
These two influences, industrial and religious, 
also brought about a political change and in 
1868, when Gladstone introduced the Irish 
episcopal church disestablisment issue, Wales 
returned to Parliament 22 Liberals out of 30 
members.’ ) 

Side by side with the above two movements 
was a third, of great importance, not related to 
the other two in essence, but in fact to a large 
extent identified with the rise of Protestant 
nonconformity because fostered by it, many 
ministers being among its leaders: this was the 
revival of interest in past Welsh history (for a 
long time, and still popularly, more enthusiastic 
than accurately informed), especially in its 
heroes and its age-long bardic traditions of po- 
etry and song.*) 

In the 19th century the religious and literary 
currents fused, and the striking general intelli- 
gence of the Welsh people was able to give rein 
to its passion for education. On the one hand 
the holding of local eisteddfodan (competitive 
musical and literary meetings) became general, 
and on the other, the adult Sunday-school be- 
came the principal agent in the conservation 
and encouragement of culture, which conse- 
quently was a culture essentially theological and 
biblical. This revival was practically entirely 
Welsh linguistically and what is nowadays 
called “democratic”: the English-speaking up- 
per class stood apart from it, as did to a cer- 
tain extent the clergy of the episcopal church. 
It was also, of course, thoroughly Protestant, 
and the maintenance of its Protestantism meant 


2) Rural Wales is still predominantly Liberal, but the 
industrial areas are of course going Socialist. The 
Welsh episcopal church was not disestablished till 1920. 

3) The first impulse came from Edward Llwyd, keep- 
er of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Very great 
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the often fantastic falsification of its history. 


On the side of more formal education Sir 
Hugh Owen (d. 1881) was responsible for the 
establishment of elementary schools, which 
came under public control in 1870, and founded 
the university-college of Aberystwyth in 1872. 
Since 1889 a secondary school can be found in 
every Welsh town (and the towns are mostly 
tiny), and other university-colleges were 
opened at Cardiff, Bangor, and Swansea. In 
1893 these four became the federal University 
of Wales, and thereby adequate scientific study 
of the native language, literature and history 
was for the first time made possible, and its 
undergraduates are drawn in great majority 
from humble homes in mining or quarrying vil- 
lages and from the lonely sheep-farms of the 
mountains. 


Regard for Welsh national traditions was at 
its lowest about 1830, when for the first time 
Wales was included in the English judicial sys- 
tem. The revival of “nationalism” was “re- 
gional,” in the sense that it was not political, 
economic, or administrative; and it was 
brought about, as we have seen, under Liberal 
and puritan Protestant auspices.*) But today 
Wales, like so many other countries, is in a 
state of transition, and for good or ill (and I 
am not sure it is altogether for good) the Lib- 
eral-Nonconformist hegemony is breaking up. 
Poetry, led by Gwynn Jones and R. Williams 
Parry, has ceased to be the handmaid of the 
pulpit and looks for its inspiration to the mid- 
dle ages. It has a realist outlook which, in the 
form of the prose novel, sometimes degenerates 
into cheap naturalism. Despite the puritan ban 
on the theatre, play-acting in Welsh and Eng- 
lish has become very widespread, but the danc- 
ing which is also becoming popular has nothing 
specially Welsh about it. Welsh religion is still 
Welsh among the common people (formalist, 
narrow, subject to emotional revivals) but 
tends to modernism among the younger clergy; 
the adult Sunday-school and a strict sabbatari- 
anism are far from dead, but many of the de- 
creasing number of young people who frequent 
the meeting-houses are drawn thither only by 
their love of singing, some even by the elo- 
quence of the pulpit oratory for which Welsh 
ministers are justly renowned. Since the dis- 
establishment of the church the religious ele- 
ment is no longer dominant in politics, which 
have, however, still an idealistic tinge that is 
a source both of strength and weakness. 


Where does Welsh regionalism stand in this 


harm was done by one Edward Williams (Iolo Morgan- 
nwg) an “honest working-man, now recognized as the 
most accomplished literary forger Wales has ever 
seen.” He was responsible for the turgid and untra- 
ditional forms of the bardic gorsedd and its eisteddfod 
ceremonial. 


4)" Teetotalism is still strong in Wales. Since 1881 
the sale of intoxicating liquors is forbidden on Sundays 
by virtue of a law applying only to the Principality. 


change and flux? Since the industrial revolu- 
tion Wales has lost much of her former unity. 
I have indicated the wearing-away_ of the tem- 
porarily unifying religious and political faiths. 
The more permanent language was already lost 
to the county of Radnor in the 18th century, 
and it has nearly gone in Monmouthshire, the 
cities of the south, and other places. But the 
revival of Welsh consciousness that produced 
the national university brought the Central 
Welsh Board to co-ordinate the work of schools, 
separate Welsh departments of the Boards of 
Education and Agriculture at Westminster, a 
national library at Aberystwyth (to which 
Pope Pius XI. made gifts), and a national mu- 
seum at Cardiff; while a departmental commit- 
tee of the Board of Education issued a report 
on the language in 1927 that was drawn up 
from the premise that its extinction would be 
a calamity. Moreover, the national conscious- 
ness of the people at large is on the whole live- 
ly and is strongly upheld by large Welsh colo- 
nies in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere.*) 
But there are strong contrary influences, both 
Welsh and English, and grave dangers arise 
from indifference, lack of internal agreement, 
and apparent unconcern about ontological prin- 
ciples: the case for Welsh ‘nationalism’ and 
conservation of the language seems nearly al- 
ways to be based on sentiment rather than 
reason—a common Celtic weakness !°) 

It may be confidently said that no Welshman 
who attaches any importance to being such op- 
poses the idea of cultural nationalism, and 
many go further and advocate that the admin- 
istration of the principality should be entirely 
native and controlled by a Ministry of Wales at 
Whitehall. The extreme distress in the mining 
and industrial areas of the south (Brynmawr 
has for years been a ‘‘workless town” and is 
a “museum-specimen” for sociologists) has lent 
force to an agitation for economic self-govern- 
ment as well, of which the first step would be 
the setting-up of a National Development 
Council ;*) supporters see clearly that there is 
no hope for the country economically so long as 
it remains organized for what they recognize to 
be an obsolete trade system. 

But there are not wanting those who are not 
content with such a “regionalism’”’ of cultural 
nationalism, and self-administration under the 
immediate control of the English Parliament 
and civil service, to say nothing of lack of de- 
fense against exploitation by English business- 


5) There is an independent and successful centre of 
Welsh culture on the river Chubut in Patagonia, politi- 
cally subject to the Argentine Republic but bi-lingual, 
Welsh and Spanish. 

6) For an account of the Welsh “Youth Movement” 
see my article in Central-Blatt of January, 1934, p. 309. 

7) Wales is the worst hit part of the British Isles in 
the past six years. In January, 1938, among the in- 
sured workers in its iron and steel industries 53.5% 
were unemployed, of tin-plate workers, 45.5%, in gen- 
eral engineering, 38.2%, of coal miners, 38.5%; of all 
insured workers, 40%. : 
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men. Though it has as yet no political and but 
little national influence, there is now a definitely 
organized Welsh Nationalist Party, whose first 
object is to obtain for their country dominion 
status (like Canada or Ireland) within the 
British Empire, with an autonomous Welsh 
parliament and ministry.’) These people, being 
Welsh, are far from indifferent to the impor- 
tance of cultural nationalism—indeed, they put 
it in the forefront of their program; but they 
argue that “if a nation that has lost its politi- 
cal machinery becomes content to express its 
nationality thenceforward only in the sphere 
of literature and the arts, then that literature 
and those arts will very quickly become pro- 
vincial and unimportant, mere echoes of the 
ideas and artistic movements of the neighbor- 
ing and dominant nation.” This danger cer- 
tainly seems to be real for Wales today. 


_ This nationalist party is pledged to work for 
its aims by constitutional methods, but there 
are a few hotheads who, moved by the folly and 
wickedness of both sides in Ireland, talk of the 
necessity of revolvers and drilling. So far they 
have not gone beyond such schoolboyishness as 
running up the red-dragon flag on Caernarfon 
Castle on St. David’s Day?) and publicly burn- 
ing the Union Jack there displayed, and they 
are not likely to undertake much more violent 
demonstrations, nor is the political nationalist 
party itself yet taken very seriously by the bulk 
of the people. But in December, 1930, the Bri- 
tish Broadcasting Corporation forbade a radio- 
talk that was to have been given by Saunders 
Lewis, president of the Party, on the ground 
that “it was calculated to inflame Welsh na- 
tional sympathies.” It is by such official ac- 
tions that national sympathies are inflamed to 
the point whereat they break into excesses and 
violence, and evoke a popular enthusiasm thith- 
erto unthought of. 

This brief summary cannot be concluded 
without reference to the question: What part 
do Catholics take in the regional or national, 
cultural or political, aspirations of Wales? The 
answer can be given in one word: None. Cath- 
olics are fairly numerous in the industrial dis- 
tricts, but they are mostly Irish, English, and 
other foreigners, who hold aloof from the more 
intelligent interests and enthusiasms of those 
among whom they live. Catholics of Welsh 
blood are few, those of Welsh language and cul- 
ture are practically non-existent; and this will 
remain so until the Faith is preached by Welsh- 
men or with a technique definitely adapted to 
Welsh requirements. The Welsh are still rather 
blindly anti-Catholic, and two of the outstand- 
ing figures in the national cultural movement 
are regarded with considerable suspicion be- 


8) There is a similar movement in Scotland. 

9) March ist. St. David (Dewi Sant) is the patron 
saint of Wales. To the average Welshman he is a 
mythical hero rather than a somewhat shadowy Celtic 
bishop of the sixth century. 


cause it is believed (not without reason) that 
they are sympathetic, or more, towards the 
Church of Rome.!°) 
DONALD ATTWATER 
St. Albans, London 


Wew Deals, Past and Present 
eV: 

Economic nationalism is not a new phenome- 
non in the world’s history, although its recent 
resurgence was unexpected. One need but re- 
member the mercantilistic system to realize 
how completely nations may place their faith in 
the doctrine that by economic self-sufficiency 
they may prosper. The isolation proclaimed 
by President Hoover in the face of an interna- 
tional financial and economic debacle of unpre- 
cedented magnitude merely emphasized the re- 
turn to a policy from which the political and 
economic philosophers of the 18th century were 
supposed to have delivered the peoples of the 
world. Macaulay’s dictum regarding the bless- 
ings of modern transportation facilities loses its 
meaning, whenever nations reestablish barriers 
to international intercourse, similar to those 
which in former centuries impeded trade and 
commerce, not between peoples only, but be- 
tween provinces of the same country even. 


Friedrich List, exiled from his native land, 
Wiirttemberg, returned to Germany after a few 
years’ sojourn in Pennsylvania, filled with ad- 
miration for the rapid development of our coun- 
try and the prosperity of its inhabitants, which 
he attributed, and to an extent correctly so, to 
the wise provision of the Constitution prohibit- 
ing the erection of barriers of whatsoever na- 
ture by the States constituting the Union to 
the free intercourse of men and goods across 
State lines. List compared with this condition, 
which permitted manufacturers in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut to sell their products freely in 
Virginia, Georgia or Ohio, with the restrictions 
he knew to prevail in Germany, even in his 
days. One of the most distinguished sociolo- 
gists of that country, Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl— 
unknown to the English speaking world except 
as a novelist!)—less than a hundred years ago 
discovered a bridge, spanning a small river, in 
the center of which there was a door always 
kept locked to prevent the citizens of the lili- 
putian state on the left bank to engage in bar- 
ter and commerce with those residing to their 
right hand across the creek! 

Such were the results of a policy to exclude 
“foreign goods,” or, and this should not be 
overlooked, that of prohibiting exportation of 
produce or wares from one country to another, 
when applied locally in countries such as France 


10) An interesting Welsh convert of the last century 
was the Chevalier Lloyd of Clochfaen, descendant of an 
ancient house of Powys and writer of a masterly history 
of his district. He became a Catholic while Anglican 
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or Spain, divided into provinces or ancient 
realms, although centralization of power had 
been attained, or, on the other hand, where 
numerous autonomous principalities and inde- 
pendent communes existed, as in Italy and Ger- 
many. In all of these countries, a policy of pro- 
tectionism had developed from the middle ages 
on; Mercantilism did little more than develop 
the widespread practice in the interest of royal 
absolutism, and to apply it to the precious 
metals and coined money. Because of present 
tendencies, let us add that restrictive commer- 
cial policies, whether feudal or mercantilistic, 
were intended largely to facilitate planned 
economy. 

Broadly speaking, laissez-faire constituted a 
revolt against all this, as far as the economic 
sphere of human activities is concerned. It is 
no mere accident the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the publication of Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations’ were coeval. In part, the 
revolt of the American colonies was directed 
against the “colonial system, which was itself,” 

~as the late Professor W. G. Sumner has pointed 
out, “only a part of a grand theory about the 
relations of nations as regards trade.’””) So 
general and strong was opposition to protec- 
tionism in the early days of the Nation, that at 
least the prohibition of export duties was in- 
serted in the Constitution. On the other hand, 
the very interests which have made of all tariff 
legislation in our history “a grand grab strug- 
gle,” prevailed even in 1789. Referring to the 
opinion expressed at that time by Fisher Ames 
in favor of a policy intended to encourage the 
development of manufacturing in the United 
States, Professor Sumner declares: ‘‘The argu- 
ment amounts to saying that it is so easy for la- 
borers to get a living in America that we must 
make it hard to get a living here in order that 
work may be done. It states the protectionist 
position, however, with great exactness.” Con- 
tinuing, Sumner, one of the most distinguished 
professors in Yale during the last third of the 
19th century, sums his opinion of the case as 
follows: “The cheap and fertile soil, by nature, 
[so abundant for almost a century after 1789], 
holds out to men of the artisan class a compe- 
tency in return for moderate and easy labor. In 
order that they might be forced to, work at 
manufactures, which were, in the nature of 
things, less remunerative, in a new country 
with boundless fertile soil, it was necessary to 
curtail by artificial and legal arrangements the 


curate at Banhaglog, joined the papal Zouaves and 

fought against Garibaldi, and was made a Knight of 

St. Gregory by Pope Pius IX. Then he apostatized, be- 

ing in turn Unitarian, Spiritualist, and Anglican rector 

a piane we: finally he returned to the Church, in which 
e died. 


1) A number of his delightful short sturies were a 
few decades ago used in our colleges. 


2) Lectures on the History of Protection in th 
N. Y., 1883, p. 16. i pares 


profits of agriculture. This is just what the 
tariff has done from 1789 until this day.’’*) 

This is, of course, the expression of opinion 
of an uncompromising champion of free-trade. 
But few serious students of the nation’s tariff 
policy will: care to deny that agriculture has 
throughout our history, since the adoption of 
the first tariff in 1789, suffered the consequen- 
ces of protectionism in order that capital might 
invest in industry with the assurance of profit, 
guaranteed, as it were, by law. Demanding 
every liberty the adopted standards of laissez 
faire, laissez aller guaranteed to capital, pro- 
tectionism, on the other hand, granted protect- 
ed industries not alone security against the 
competition of goods more economically pro- 
duced in other countries, but also against wares 
of better quality procurable in foreign markets 
at.a price no higher than that demanded in 
some instances by American manufacturers for 
those of inferior quality. Tariff legislation was. 
not, as it should have been, accompanied by laws 
intended to protect labor against exploitation 
and the consumer against shoddy or adulter- 
ated wares and prices determined in accordance 
with the extent of the privilege accorded an 
industry by Congress. Carl von Vogelsang, the 
distinguished leader of the Christian-Social 
school, on the other hand, as long ago as 1884 
insisted the State was in duty bound to protect 
the interest of the workers by demanding that 
a legal minimum wage should prevail in all in- 
dustries granted protection, in order that the 
benefits of tariff-legislation should not accrue 
to capital and the industrialists only.4) A 
policy such as this would have been laughed out 
of the Capitol at Washington, of course. To- 
day eleven million unemployed men and women, 
as well as the representatives of the basic in- 
dustry of the nation, farming, have a right to 
demand an accounting from those who so long 
promised ‘a full dinner pail,’ an American 
standard of living, and prosperity unending in 
return for protection by tariff. 

That distinguished convert, Orestes Brown- 
son, was most critical of protection and insist- 
ed, what is today conceded to be a fact, that 
“the manufacturing population do not and can- 
not in a country of such vast agricultural re- 
sources as our own, afford an adequate home 
market for all our surplus produce. A manu- 
facturing population large enough to consume 
all the surplus agricultural products we could 
easily produce would, with the present im- 
provements in labor-saving machinery, be large 
enough to manufacture the principal articles of 
consumption for the whole world, and then the 
manufacturers would labor under the difficulty 
of having no adequate market for their goods.” 


3) Sumner, Loc. cit., 105, Paes 


4) Die sozialen Lehren d. Freih. vy os 
1894, p. 520. reih. vy. V., St. Pélten, 
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But, Brownson continues, and we must admire 
his perspicacity, for all this was written years 
ago, “this is certain: our manufacturing towns 
do not and cannot furnish an adequate market 
for our surplus agricultural produce. This sur- 
plus must either lie on the producers’ hands or 
else find a foreign market. But how is it to 
find a foreign market?’’>) 


It is precisely this question constitutes the 
grave problem the American farmer, the Na- 
tion in fact, has been forced to face in recent 
years, and for which it has not discovered a 
satisfactory solution. The plain question pro- 
posed by Brownson: “Will the advocates of 
protection tell us how they propose to compen- 
sate agricultural interests?” has never yet been 
answered satisfactorily. To this assertion the 
present precarious condition of the agricultural 
estate of the Nation bears witness. But so slow 
have farmers been to realize the correctness of 
these contentions, that they were all too fre- 
quently willing to entrust their fate to avowed 
protectionists. Even when their economic wel- 
fare was already hanging in the balance, the 
mere promise of parity sufficed to allay the sus- 
picions of their troubled mind, although noth- 
ing is more certain than the absurdity of “pro- 
tection of all interests.’”’ Protection is a tribute 
exacted by the State from consumers who de- 
sire to purchase foreign instead of domestic 
goods. And this tribute is exacted under a so- 
called high-tariff policy largely in the interest 
of “‘protected industries.”’ The prime benefici- 
aries of this policy, to whom accrue the profits, 
whether owners or stockholders, constitute a 
privileged class. Not a few “swollen fortunes” 
of our country had their origin in monopolies 
which owe their existence chiefly to protection. 
A lessened foreign demand for our agricultural 
products resulted, and a lessened demand al- 
ways lowers prices. 

The World War prevented us from perceiv- 
ing the consequences of a fallacious tariff pol- 
icy; nor did we realize, until it was too late to 
mend matters, that conditions in Europe de- 
manded of us a prompt reconsideration of fi- 
nancial and commercial policies. “Instead,” de- 
clare the authors of the monograph: “Economic 
Bases for the Agricultural Adjustment Act,” 
both at the time “Economic Advisers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture”, “we built our tariff 
barriers higher and higher, tending to shut out 
the importation of foreign goods at the same 
time we attempted to collect the war debts.” In 
effect, we said to the rest of the world: “Buy 
from us, pay us what you owe us, but sell little 
to us.’®) Or rather, we intend to buy as little 
from you as possible! But why should not other 
nations, financially and in an economic way less 
favorably situated than we are, also resort to 
protection? In fact, there remained to them no 


5) Brownson, Works, Vol. XV, pp. 502, 503. 
6) Loe. cit. Wash., 1933, p. 14. 


alternative. A recent document, published by 
the AAA, admits: “Following the example set 
by the United States, many of these countries 
lof Europe] began to raise their tariff duties 
about 1925, and to place other barriers in the 
way of agricultural imports, to protect the in- 
comes of their farm people. Europe’s acreage 
in 1932 was one-tenth more than the pre-war 
acreage.” In consequence, “not only did Amer- 
ica face the problem of added competition from 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina, but with 
Europe rapidly becoming able (?) to feed itself, 
foreign markets of American farmers were 
seriously impaired.’’?) When things had come 
to such a pass, the following situation was dis- 
covered to exist: “These nationalistic policies 
for sociological, political, or military reasons, 
on the one hand; and the movement toward 
self-containment [the self-sufficiency of the 
Hoover administration] as a result of irrational 
and uncoordinated economic policies, on the 
other, both contributed to the continually in- 
creasing barriers which were placed in the path 
of international trade from 1925 on, and to the 
very serious shrinkage in international com- 
merce during the late depression period.’’®) 
“The net effect of our international economic 
policies was,” say the authors of this treatise 
in another place, “to promote economic self- 
sufficiency, to increase agricultural output and 
to erect barriers in the way of our agricultural 
exports.’”°) To the detriment not of producers 
alone, but also to that of consumers, especially 
those of the lower middle and working classes. 
The “meatless days’ and the ‘‘one dish Sun- 
days” in Nazi-Germany, are outstanding proofs 
of a condition pointed to by the Economist re- 
cently thus: “There are agrarian populations 
going short of the cheap amenities of an in- 
dustrial civilization; and there are industrial 
populations suffering malnutrition only a 
stone’s throw, as it were, from those who are 
paid not to produce foodstuffs.” So serious 
does the situation appear to the London weekly 
that it does not hesitate to add: “It may not be 
so very long before the voice of the people in 
the world’s ‘special areas’ is vehemently raised, 
in unison with those of the traders and ship- 
pers, to demand the unshackling of those eco- 
nomic chains which prevent the progress of 
their material welfare and which may soon 
prove to be all they have to lose.”1°) A re- 
markably frank statement, dictated by accurate 
knowledge of present economic affairs and the 
terrible muddle governments have created. 
Protection and prosperity are not synony- 
mous, as the events of recent years have demon- 
strated. Agriculture has gained little or noth- 


7) Facing the Facts in the Agricultural Situation, 
Wash. Issued Sept., 1935, p. 6. 

8) Economic Bases, etc., p. 14. 

9) Loe. cit., p. 34. 

10) Loc. cit. Aug. 31, p. 409. 
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ing from the tariffs the “farmers’ friends” 
granted in return for farmers’ votes, obtained 
by the promise of parity for farm products. 
Agriculture was no longer to be the Cinderella 
of our economic system. Secretary Wallace, 
however, frankly admits: “American agricul- 
ture has not benefited by tariffs, except spottily 
and for short periods of time. Despite the fact, 
both Republican and Democratic representa- 
tives of our agricultural regions have done 
their best to put up agricultural tariffs every 
time industrial tariffs were put up. Unfortu- 
nately for agriculture, most of the tariffs given 
to it [for the alleged protection against foreign 
agricultural products] are either immediately 
or in the long run worthless paper tariffs. In 
tariff matters agriculture has played Esau to 
the industrial Jacob.” ‘‘Cotton, wheat, lard,” 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the President’s 
Cabinet continues, ‘‘obviously can never bene- 
fit from a tariff as long as we export half our 
cotton, one-fifth of our wheat, and one-third of 
our lard. Such products as butter, beef cattle, 
wool and flaxseed may be helped by tariffs for 
a number of years but, as the cotton, wheat and 
hog men shift their attention to the protected 
products, it is rapidly discovered that the tariff 
benefits, even on these products of which we do 
not have an exportable surplus, is a temporary 
thing.’’!!) So deepseated, however, “is our na- 
tional inclination for the hair of the dog which 
bit us,” to quote Mr. Wallace again, “‘that when 
the dairy and beef cattle situation came to head 
this winter (1934) a few politically minded 
farm leaders steeped in the towering tradition 
of the northern states, proposed to cure the 
trouble by putting on still higher tariffs.””’ With 
the evident intention of driving home his view 
on the subject, the author of these statements 
declares epigrammatically: “You cannot cure 
an organic disease with larger doses of the 
quack poison that caused the disease.’’!?) 

For this, and other equally frank statements 
on the present condition of American agricul- 
ture and the future of the estate of farmers, the 
Nation should be duly grateful to Mr. Wallace. 
He perceives clearly, and has the courage to 
point out the great danger confronting our 
farmers, that “under nationalism we must be 
prepared to make permanent the retirement of 
from 40 to 100 million acres of crop land... . 
Furthermore, if we continue year after year 
with only 25 or 30 million acres of cotton in the 
South instead of 40 or 45 million acres, it may 
be necessary after a time to shift part of the 
southern population, and there is a question as 
to just what kind of activity these southern 
farm laborers should engage in.” Mr. Wallace 
admits, furthermore: “We will find exactly the 


11) Wallace, Henry A. America Must Choose (World 
Affairs Pamphlet) N. Y. and Boston, 1934, p. 8. 


12) Loe. cit., p. 10. 


same dilemma, although not on quite such a 
great scale, in the corn and wheat belts.’’!3) 

A truly appalling perspective, a challenge to 
the Nation, to every American worthy of the 
privilege of calling himself a citizen of the 
United States, to devote serious thought to a 
problem, on the solution of which the future of 


our people so largely depends. 
F. P. KENKEL 


Modern Individualism and Its 
Social Effects 
LE 
Modern Liberalism 


What was the result? The ideas spread and 
showed their influence in various domains of 
human life. 

1. Government no longer has the duty of try- 
ing to maintain moral order and right conduct. 
The purpose of government is to safeguard in- 
dividual liberties. From this we have received 
the present attitude that is still very dominant 
in our civilization: The whole purpose of gov- 
ernment is to defend and safeguard the liberties 
and privileges of individuals against the en- 
croachments of others. In actual fact this has 
turned out to be government protection of 
vested interests against the possible encroach- 
ments of less fortunate persons. 

2. In ethics individualism turned into utilitari- 
anism, which based the moral law on the great- 
est earthly happiness of the greatest number. 
That is morally right which brings the greatest 
happiness to the greatest majority, i. e., to the 
greatest number of individuals. And since I 
am as good as the next man, I logically conclude 
that I am going to bother only about my own 
happiness and let the others look out for them- 
selves. 

3. Another effect was the form taken by dem- 
ocracy; e. g., the principle of individualism put 
into practice through political voting. Democ- 
racy in this individualistic frame of mind means 
that any one individual’s vote is as good as any- 
one else’s, and therefore we make our laws by 
counting the number of votes pro and con. Fif- 
ty-one per cent of the people can thus tyrannize 
over the remaining forty-nine per cent. It is 
the majority of individual votes that counts re- 
gardless of whether the votes have been cast by 
the most high-minded type of citizens or by 
gangsters and racketeers. 

4. The full development of individualism has 
shown itself above all in what we may call ec- 
onomic individualism, and in the repercussion 
of this upon various phases of human activity. 


Economic Individualism 


We may properly distinguish between theory 
aie practice in regard to economic individu- 
alism. ~ 


13) een cit., p. ae 
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In theory this individualism holds that each 
man is free to strike his own bargain in busi- 
ness or industry (the economics of free ex- 
change). Any business transaction is a free 
contract between individuals because these are 
themselves free. To this was added the ethical 
principle that the best condition of human soci- 
ety is maintained and the good of all men best 
attained, if each individual looks out for him- 
self, with the government leaving all individuals 
free to do so and keeping its hands out of busi- 
ness. There should be no government interfer- 
ence either in the production or the distribution 
or consumption of economic goods. 

_At first the theory remained logical and con- 
sistent with itself in advocating no minimum 
wage, no restrictions as to sex or age in indus- 
try, no employer’s liability except by free con- 
tract, no help to industry by subsidy or tariff, 
no political arbitration of industrial disputes, 
no government ownership or operation. But in 
practice, we know, the view gradually came to 
be abandoned and it was necessary to pass so- 
cial laws. But we know also that most of the 
government laws in regard to business were 
passed in accordance with the unexpressed in- 
terpretation of the individualistic principle, that 
of safeguarding vested interests. It has ever 
been easy to pass a law for protecting or sub- 
sidizing business in some way; but it has al- 
ways remained very difficult to pass a law to 
help the laborer or the economic underdog. 

As a practical outlook for all of us, economic 
individualism has meant that we admire the suc- 
cessful man, the man who has made his amount 
of money. At least until very recently, if such 
aman was pointed out in any group, there was 
a general straining of necks and an almost ab- 
ject admiration. And no question was asked as 
to how the man made his money, unless it was 
for the sake of feeding one’s admiration of him 
still more. It is no wonder that we have pro- 
fiteering, adulteration of goods, false advertis- 
ing, etc. The general spirit is: get all you can 


out of everyone. It is a spirit that did not only | 


dominate capitalists; it dominated labor and 
trade unions as well. Wherever trade unions 
have found themselves strong enough to get all 
they could from the capitalists, they as a rule 
did not hesitate to do so. There are no greater 
economic individualists than some labor union 
leaders or organizers. 


Contemporary Life: Politics 


In politics this individualistic grab-as-grab- 
can spirit developed widespread political graft. 
Many a man, if elected to office, takes up his 
position not to serve his country but to get ev- 
erything for himself that he can out of his job; 
and if he must obtain something for others, he 
must get it for the constituents who elected him. 
This spirit has produced lobbying, which means 
that individuals or individual groups put their 
own private agents in positions enabling them 


to approach Congress so that they can secure 
the passage of laws beneficial to their own in- 
dividual or sectional interests. Practical poli- 
tics has become an arena in which various con- 
testants scramble each for his own greater 
benefits, with never a thought given to the com- 
mon good. 

On the opposite side, we have the private use 
of violence in defiance of the arm of the govern- 
ment for the sake of individualistic gain: this 
has given us our modern racketeers and gang- 
sters. Again, in our New Deal today there is 
another development, that of people who are 
chiselling in on relief funds without any claim 
to them. It is all a natural outcome of the phil- 
osophy of unlimited individualism. 

Religion 

In the development of religion, individualism 
has meant the multiplication of sects. It means, 
moreover, the absence of doctrines and of moral 
principles as such. What is left for religion to 
do? All it could do, where it did not turn into 
agnosticism or atheism, was to have recourse 
to sensationalism. The very placards announc- 
ing sermons for the coming Sunday in many 
cities tell the tale. I remember in particular a 
church in Washington, D. C., whose weekly 
sermon subject was always worth looking for; 
one I recall was ‘The Thrills of Roosevelt on 
His African Expedition.’”’ Last Christmas I re- 
ceived a small-town paper which gave the 
Christmas programs of ‘worship’ in the various 
churches of the place. They were typical. Many 
of our churches today have turned religion into 
pure entertainment. 

Often individualism in religious views has 
turned into atheism. On the other hand it has 
developed the notion of a “democratic god.” 
Some believers in evolution will accept only an 
“evolutionary god.” Everyone chooses or makes 
his god to suit his own individual self. Beyond 
that, religion has only too frequently become an 
economic racket. All those elements are taken 
into the service-programs which will bring the 
greatest financial return. 


The Family and Marriage 


Under the inspiration of individualism the 
family necessarily becomes entirely subject to 
individual whims and feelings. That real fam- 
ily life is fast disappearing, everyone. knows. 
Then we have the so-called pleasure family of 
today. Two persons marry for the pleasure and 
fun they can get out of it. When the fun ceases 
the family goes also. Or again the trial-mar- 
riage in which people try marriage to see how 
they are going to like it. Of course, divorce has 
been on the rampage in proportion to the pre- 
dominance of the individualistic spirit. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


Economic liberalism or individualism has 
worked on the theory that all men are by nature 
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and endowment equal. But there is nothing 
more false than that all individuals are equal by 
natural endowments; still less are they equal in 
the opportunities that they are born into. Some 
individuals are always favored by natural talent 
and others by the accident of birth or by some 
other lucky strike. Hence the principle of un- 
bridled individualism had naturally to lead to 
the immense economic inequalities of our day, 
to a veritable economic slavery of the majority. 

As a result, we are witnessing the rise of all 
sorts of ‘isms’ that are contrary to individu- 
alism. In general the reactions have glorified 
the social body over against the individual, 
whether it be in terms of the totalitarian state 
of Fascism, or the tyranny of Bolshevism. We 
are now in danger of going to the opposite ex- 
treme of individualism, into some type of col- 
lective society in which human personalities are 
turned into mechanical cogs of a gigantic, all- 
embracing machine. 

For the Christian there is little choice be- 
tween the injustices of economic individualism 
and the oppressions of the collectivist state. One 
denies the social nature of man and the other 
his individuality. Both are un-Christian, even 
as both are anti-supernatural and materialistic 
in their philosophy of life. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B., 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Price Fixing 


The high cost of building is undoubtedly 
due largely—we do not say entirely—to two in- 
fluences: the excessive price of basic building 
materials and wages out of proportion to the 
income of a vast number of our people. Relying 
perhaps on the automatic influence the codes 
would exert, and realizing, on the other hand, 
how little influence court decisions have exer- 
cised over cleverly managed schemes to control 
output and prices, the Administration has done 
very little towards curbing the monopolistic 
tendencies of profiteering. Even though they 
have persisted throughout the depression and 
militated against reemployment of labor, while 
increasing the cost of public works to the ad- 
vantage of the few. The clearing of slum areas 
and all housing programs must therefore re- 
sult in a windfall to these monopolies and in 
rents beyond the ability to pay of the very peo- 
ple these benevolent plans were meant to ben- 
efit. 

Early in November the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, whose consistent efforts to suppress 
certain evils attaching to business in our coun- 
try deserve a wider recognition than is gener- 
ally accorded them, issued a broadened com- 
plaint, including in this instance the Building- 
Material Dealers Alliance of Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. It charges formation of a combina- 
tion to compel distribution of building materi- 
als through “recognized” dealers affiliated with 


the organization, and fixing prices by agree- 
ment. However, they are not the only groups 
of dealers in the two cities charged with viola- 
tion of existing laws against restraint of trade. 
Other respondents named in the original and 
supplemental complaints are Pittsburgh Build- 
ers’ Supply Club of Pittsburgh, Western Penn- 
sylvania Builders’ Supply Alliance of Pitts- 
burgh, Building Material Institute of Cleve- 
land, and Allied Construction Industries, also 
of Cleveland. 

In what direction organizations of this na- 
ture exert influence, is all too evident. The at- 
tempt some years ago of local manufacturers of 
bricks to “hold up” the building fund of a semi- 
nary under construction was frustrated only by 
the fortunate knowledge of a member of the 
Seminary Board who procured the required 
bricks of the desired kind from a kiln 300 miles 
away at a price far below that demanded by 
the local producers. 

Let us add, that we are not opposed to “price 
fixing,’ provided the intention of producers is 
directed at determining a just price, equitable 
to all concerned. Deceptive “‘racket prices,” so 
frequently resorted to by dealers large and 
small who rely on the inability or neglect of 
consumers to discover the usury practised on 
them, or, still worse, on the neediness which 
compels the poor to pay dear for inferior goods, 
have such evil consequences for society that we 
deem suppression a fundamental demand of 
economic reform. F.P.K. 


A New Means of Controlling the 
Public Mind 


Four hundred years ago the printing press, 
a recent invention at the time, was immediately 
seized upon by the reformers and made to serve 
their ends. The demagogues of the present, 
whether in the service of political, nationalistic 
or commercial interests, have not been slow to 
discover the potentialities of broadcasting: 
Here and there the heavy hand of dictators and 
the god-State is already controlling the news 
of the air. 

“Herr Hitler,’ the Economist contends, “was not slow 
in seeing what wireless could do for him, and he has been 
able to make a deadly use of this invention, which 
brings his views into every German home with far 
greater certainty than a controlled press, and shuts out 
ae opinions of his critics more surely than the censor- 
ship. : 

It is not merely through domination of the 
German wireless stations the Dictator rules the 
air, however; by a careful manipulation of the 
local stations, the standardization of cheap re- 
ceivers and their availability for everyone, he 
can make it impossible, the review quoted be- 
lieves, “for any but the most expensive sets to 
import heretical foreign matter to the orthodox 
German fireside.” 


Although such obvious domination of the 
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wireless by the politicians does not exist in 
England at the present time, it is impossible to 
know, the Economist thinks, what influence the 
British Broadcasting Commission exerts even 
under normal conditions. The same journal 
finds it difficult to believe that, if ever the coun- 
try were involved as a principal in a first-class 
international crisis, the Government of the day 
would not take control and use the wireless to 
remold the views of the people nearer to its 
heart’s desire. 

“And how easy it would be for a government, which 
has rightly or wrongly determined that war was in- 
evitable,” the editorial continues, “to create in an hour 
or two on the wireless: a war-mind up and down and 
across the land! Not only so; there are impalpable con- 
nections between Government and broadcasting which 
are capable of use for negative, as well as positive, 
‘controls’ of public opinion and popular mind.” 

Hence, the Economist considers a wireless 
handcuffed to the Government of today to be 
“one of the major terrors of our generation, 
almost the most dangerous weapon in the Dic- 
tator’s armory.’’!) 


Fortunately the State is not, in our country, 
in control of the wireless; but commercialism 
is, and its uses the invention for its own un- 
clean purposes in a manner detrimental to true 
culture. Dailies fostering sensationalism, cheap 
magazines benumbing the intellect with the 
opium of emotionalism, and the continued din- 
ning of trivialities into the ears of hundreds of 
thousands of people—such is the unholy trinity 
preparing the soil for the reception of any seed 


demagogues may desire to plant. 
A ee 


Suppressed in 1917-18! 


“Verboten” by Woodrow Wilson, suppressed 
by a press subservient to the interests and the 
thing called “public opinion” —cleverly managed 
from back-stage—few dared to utter in 1917 
and 1918 what has been said regarding war 
from Plato’s days to our own: Greed is the 


greatest incentive to war. General Frederick 
Dent Grant merely reiterated this opinion in 
words of his own choice, when he said: 

“T do not know of a war for the last 300 years that 
was caused by a soldier’s ambition. All wars have eco- 
nomic causes. Without a single exception, all wars are 
wars for trade. They are all caused by bankers, mer- 
chants and business men.” 

Although General Grant’s opinion is faulty to 
the extent of his neglect to consider sufficiently 
the dynastic wars of the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries, and those of recent times waged in the 
cause of nationalism, the truth remains, that 
war is largely a means used by wealth to furth- 


1) Loe. cit., No. 4800, p. 360-361. 


er its-ends. The soldier, on the other hand, 
rarely cognizant of the true intention of those 
who command him to protect the “rights” of 
his country, has no other choice than “to do and 
die.” A distinguished officer and noble char- 
acter, Sir William Butler, has neatly phrased 
his opinion of the dilemma thus: 

“The soldier of today [in contrast to the warriors of 
former times] has to be content with what he can get, 
and the gift war horse which the Stock Exchange is 


now able to bestow upon him must not be examined 
too severely in the mouth.”1) 


Political Ideals of Platonic Hue 


Apropos of the closing remarks of the last 
instalment on “New Deals, Past and Present,” 
we wish to point to the following “feather’’ in- 
dicating the direction in which the wind blows. 

According to the United States Weekly, of 
Washington, the American Federation of Labor 
contemplates sponsoring of a bill intended to 
promote a planned economy along these lines: 


“Licensing of all business by a Federal Commission, 
only business so licensed being permitted to use inter- 
state transportation. An exception would be made of 
agriculture. 


“Governmental operation of businesses whose licen- 
ses are revoked. 


“A National Planning Council to make recommenda- 
tions to the Licensing Commission with a view to en- 
couraging maximum industrial performance. 


'“Warnings of industry to be equitably divided so as 
to insure the maximum increase of purchasing power. 


“Outlawing unfair competitive and labor practices; 
use of child labor and refusal to bargain collectively, 
would be covered.” 

A truly wonderful program, reflecting neo- 
mercantilistic, state socialistic and fascistic 
tendencies, adapted for the use of a Platonic 
Republic such as the Civitas solis of Friar 
Thomas Campanella.?) But do Laborites as- 
sume their Federation could be permitted to 
continue for long in a State endowed with the 
power necessary to do all the things this “laun- 
dry slip” of economic reforms would necessari- 
ly authorize public authority—developed into a 
bureaucratic oligarchy directed by politicians— 
to perform? 


The Need for Holy Days 
It may not be amiss to remind Liberals and 
Progressives at the present time that their 
originals not so long ago decried the number of 


1) Sir William Butler, An Autobiography. London, 


1913, p. 21. rica 

2) It seems strange, that the so frequent mention in 
recent years of Thomas More’s Utopia elicited no refer- 
ences to the remarkable book of the Dominican referred 
to, written in prison at Naples in 1612, and, it seems, 
printed at Frankfurt a. M. eleven years later. A con- 
temporary called him “a man who has read everything, 
retained everything, of overpowering intellect, but in- 
domitable.” F. P. K. 
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Catholic Holy Days and attributed poverty, in 
such countries as Italy and Spain, chiefly to 
their prevalence. Today, the demand for a five- 
day week is by them declared one of the su- 
preme remedies for unemployment. 


Old William Cobbett was not a Catholic, and 
his social philosophy was not drawn from the 
writings of the great churchmen. But his 
“Rural Rides” prove him to have been a man of 
sound judgment, who did not permit himself to 
be misled by the false social philosophies of his 
time. Writing in 1825, he rails at ‘the Scotch 
feelosofers, who seem all to have been, 
by nature, formed for Negro-drivers,’’ and who 
had ‘fan insuperable objection to all those estab- 
lishments and customs which occasion ho 1 i- 
days. They call them a great hindrance, a 
great bar to industry, a great drawback from 
‘natural wealth.’ ”’ 

Cobbett wished “each of these unfeeling 
fellows had a spade put into his hand for ten 
days, only ten days, and that he were compelled 
to dig only just as much as one of the common 
laborers at Fulham.” The “metaphysical gen- 
tleman”’ would, he believed, ‘“‘soon discover the 
use.of holi days.”’'). It. was. only after 
years of struggle that even the twenty-four 
hours designated as a day of rest by God, was 
once more guaranteed to the wage-workers, and 
then only to those who had attained the power 
to enforce their demands. In our country, in 
course of time National and State Holidays 
have been inaugurated. With the exception of 
one or two, they are but poor substitutes for the 
holy-days of old; they have not exerted so far 
the cultural influence common to the feasts of 
the Church in Catholic times and countries. 


Inferior to the Credit Union 


Revealing the satisfaction that comes to a 
business man from having accomplished a prof- 
itable transaction, the vice-president of the 
Bank of Astoria, Wash., a few months ago re- 
lated to the manager of Modernization Credits 
at Portland, Ore., the following example of the 
procedure employed by his institution in mak- 
ing ‘“‘character loans’’: 

“A seaman and his wife, who owned a 6-acre farm 
near the city, wished to borrow $300 to shingle the 
house, repair the porch, and install more modern heat- 
ing equipment. The man had been employed by a large 
steamship company for several years at a salary of $100 
a month. Four telephone calls revealed that the couple 
were always prompt in making payments on a small 
mortgage on their house and that their credit was ‘good 
as gold’, whereupon the loan was immediately made.” 

In conclusion the banker adds: “Pleased with 
the success of their application, the couple 
opened with the bank a checking account, the 
first they ever had.” 


Any Credit Union would have done as much 


Soe Loe. cit. in Notes written at Salisbury, August 30, 


for the seaman and his wife. But with this 
difference: as members of a Credit Union they 
would have participated in the profit they were 
helping to create. Moreover, they would have 
assisted in promoting both the spirit and the 
practice of mutual help, so important for the 
welfare of acommunity. The evidently worthy 
couple would have realized also that they were 
virtually helping themselves by cooperating 
with their neighbors. Besides, a Credit Union 
would have proceeded without demanding in- 
surance from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, on which the Bank of Astoria depended 
for the courage to make the ‘‘character loan” 
its vice-president is so proud of. 


No wonder he should declare: “In my 
humble opinion the National Housing Act is the 
greatest recovery measure the administration 
has put over so far.” It has granted banks the 
opportunity to use money, as useless to them 
under the circumstances created by the Depres- 
sion as a thousand dollar bill would be in the 
desert to procure a cup of water, to make loans 
to perfectly responsible individuals, secured to 
boot by the Federal Government. 


The case, featured by the Federal Housing 
Administration in Better Housing (Vol. 2, No. 
3, p. 1), demonstrates sufficiently the difference 
between mutual-help and help decreed from 
above by a paternalistic State. Especially in- 
asmuch as the official publication referred to, 
although quite unnecessarily so, assures the 
public: ‘Astoria Institution Finds Moderniza- 
tion Loans Good Business.” 


The Folly of Crushing Just Demands 


Social discontent may be garrotted and driv- 
en underground; consequently the radical tend- 
encies of those kicking against the prick and 
engaged in promoting subversive movements 
may seem extinct or at least dormant. More 
than once in the course of centuries have the 
voices of those who dared to make known the 
grievances of the mass been silenced forcibly by 
those in power. 


Public authorities, great and small, succeeded 
in putting down the rising of German peasants 
prior to the Reformation; with the death of the 
piper of Nicolaushausen those who considered 
their interests threatened thought the matter 
ended. But not alone did the oppressed peas- 
ants, who fought for the restoration and pres- 
ervation of ancient customary rights and, to an 
extent, against the introduction of the to them 
cruel Roman Law, promote the Reformation by 
flocking to the standard of the reformers; a 
more terrible peasant war even resulted from 
the neglect of princes, prelates, communes and 
nobles to realize the need of extending social 
and economic reforms to the peasants of Ger- 
many. 


In the 19th century the Bourbons’ regime in 
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Naples at times was convinced it had succeeded 
in exterminating the Carbonari, only to dis- 
cover in the end that they had honeycombed all 
Italy by burrowing underground. Lenin, how- 
ever, was the mastermind of “illegal action,” a 
term used by the Bolsheviks to denote activities 
carried on surreptitiously. 


_The opponents of organized labor in our 
country too have frequently resorted to the 
very tactics and means which failed the re- 
actionaries of Europe in the 19th century 
in spite of a powerful, well-organized secret 
police, perpetuated in Russia in the infamous 
Ogpu and resurrected also in Germany. We 
are quite willing to believe, what Victor Wey- 
bright relates in ‘Pullman Porters on Parade”: 
that ‘many porters kept their sympathy with 
the Brotherhood [organized by Randolph] a 
dark secret and some even paid their dues 
anonymously.”’ This practice is said by the 
author of the article to have “deceived the com- 

pany as to the strength of the Brotherhood dur- 
' Ing these years when it was out in the wild- 
erness.’’!) 


Today the Pullman Porters Union carries on 
“legally”, i. e. above ground, and we have been 
unable, while travelling, to discover proof that 
either the efficiency or the discipline of these 
employes of one of the most successful corpo- 
rations in our country has suffered because of 
any power organization may have granted 
them. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Communism is here to stay for a long time 
to come. It cannot be conjured, or frightened, 
or bludgeoned, or argued out of existence. It 
is not a mere fad or exotic importation. It is 
determined to become American. As it has 
shaved its beard in Moscow, I believe that it 
will lay aside its Russian blouse in the United 
States, and that its final consummation will 
come when it appropriates to itself the honor, 
the glory, and the dignity of the Red, White and 
Blue. State-controlled schools are an easy path 
to that goal. But it will remain the same un- 
changing foe of our religion, our morals, and 
our civilization. 

JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 
in America?) 


The existence of some sort of parliament is 
no guarantee against planned economy being de- 
veloped into dictatorship. On the contrary, ex- 
perience has shown that representative bodies 
are unable to fulfill all the multitudinous func- 
tions connected with economic leadership with- 
cut becoming more and more involved in the 


1) Survey-Graphic, Nov., p. 548. 
2) “The Catholic Reply to Communism,” Nov. 23, 
p. 150. 


struggle between competing interests, with the 
consequence of a moral decay ending in party— 
if not individual—corruption. Examples of 
such a degrading development are indeed in. 
many countries accumulating at such a speed 
as must fill every honorable citizen with the 
gravest apprehensions as to the future of the 
representative system. But apart from that 
this system cannot be preserved if parliaments 
are constantly overworked because it is neces- 
sary for them to consider the most intricate 
questions relating to private economy. The 
parliamentary system can be saved only by wise 
and deliberate restriction of the functions of 


parliaments. 
J DR. GUSTAV CASSEL") 


We call this [England] a democratic country. 
In substance we mean that we still elect our 
rulers, or our nominal rulers. We can criticize 
them without being gaoled, bring pressure to 
bear on them, seek interviews with them, and 
threaten to withdraw our vote from them. To 
this we are still attached, and it would be even 
better if our nominal rulers were our real rul- 
ers, but they are not. 


They must share their power with financiers, 
bankers, corporations, trade unions, and, above 
all, with those bodies of experts who run the 
civil service, the fighting forces, and the diplo- 
matic services. 


Government is a very complicated business 
these days, and there is a danger that our com- 
bined rulers will begin to envy the non-demo- 
cratic states the ease and speed with which, 
not having to consider their fate at the next 
election, they can organize, suppress and mobi- 
lize. Instead of seeking to extend the scope 
of their power, our elected rulers may be tempt- 
ed to succumb to the temptation of “business 
government” and “scientific management” of 
the nation. 


Dictatorship by a bureaucracy or a commit- 
tee is as real as any other form. We are in 
danger of hating the name and swallowing the 


fact. Catholic Times?) 


Mercantilism as a body of economic doctrine 
was essentially an attempt, through the unify- 
ing power of the sovereign state, to bring order 
and, with it, freedom, into a society whose pro- 
ductive possibilities were hindered by the cha- 
otic atomism inherited (?) from the middle ages. 
It was a search for national power through or- 
ganization, and all of its characteristic doc- 
trines are built upon the effort to succeed in 
that search. It failed; and the triumph of lais- 


1) Swedish economist, from address delivered in 
London. 
2) London, Aug. 9. 
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sez-faire cast it into a demerit from which its 
basic conceptions are only slowly emerging... 
Now the wheel has come full circle; and a 
mass of doctrine which, even twenty years ago, 
seemed to most Englishmen to belong to the ide- 
ological lumber-room is enjoying a midsummer 
of high credit. Planning under capitalism has 
become the accepted remedy for Liberal and 
Conservative alike; and those who insist that it 
is, in fact, contrary to the whole genius of the 
capitalist idea are as rare as were their fore- 
runners who attacked state-planning three hun- 
dred years ago. The planners, I think, are likely 
to break down in our system for much the same 
reasons that destroyed their forerunners. They 
assume, without proof, the possibility of an im- 
partial state; and they fail to see that the pro- 
tection of their own market from invasion leads 
other states to similar defensive measures. 


HAROLD J. LASKI') 


By the statement that it is no longer possible 
to assume without question a rosy future for 
higher education in America, Chancellor Chase 
of New York University prepares his annual 
readers for the serious problems which univer- 
sities and colleges are facing in these times 
both in finance and freedom. There is no anxi- 
ety over the supply of students. There has been 
an upturn in spite of the depression. He might 
have added, partly because of it. But the quali- 
ty of provision and performance is being put in 
peril. The disposition on the part of the facul- 
ties has been to go cheerfully forward as best 
they can despite reduced salaries or lack of nor- 
mal advancement. But this cannot be continued 
without tremendous loss in quality .... 

The other problem is hardly less difficult— 
the increasing harassment from the outside. 
Pressure groups of every sort are conducting 
campaigns in every direction, not understand- 
ing—or not wishing to understand—that the 
business of universities “is not propaganda but 
education.” The situation is more confused and 
perplexing now that the social sciences are giv- 
en a larger place in the range of research and 
instruction. As Chancellor Chase observes: 
“It is much easier to view ‘dispassionately a 
suggested hypothesis in chemistry than a pro- 
posal that inflation is economically sound...’ ” 


New York Times?) 


Most long-range forecasters of our political 
weather prophesy either revolution or reaction. 
By these terms they mean either that ma- 
terialistic state-capitalism, which is the actual 
and tremendous achievement of the U.S.S.R., 
the actual result of some Russians’ and Jews’ 
effort to put Marx into practice over an area 


1) From a review of E. F. Heckscher’s work on Mer- 
cantilism recently published in two volumes. 
2) Editorial: Finance and Freedom, Nov. 1st. 


inhabited by some 150 million Slavs, Eurasians 
and Asians; or that fanatic militarism which is 
the end process of romantic nationalism, the 
worship of the State as an abstraction and of a 
single man, who has seized absolute power, as 
the State’s incarnation. But we should remind 
ourselves of that cautious saying, ‘““The mind of 
the universe can count above two.” _ There may 
then be opening ahead of us a third path in 
which we shall find humanity, or our part of it 
launched upon an order of living in which re- 
vived asceticism will play a predominant part. 
We may see caste come again and the ruling 
caste be only able to be entered by those who 
accept asceticism. Such masters may again 
drive mankind, or a successful and perhaps 
dominating part of it (whether sanely or in- 
sanely we cannot say), with an urge that out- 
strips the urge for planning material Utopias 
in the immediate future, or that for reviving 
the dreams of past empires.') 
GERALD HEARD 
in Time and Tide?) 


The great five billion dollar spending pro- 
gram is designed to effect delivery [by priming 
the pump] from an impasse, the stalling of the 
economic machine. But this, too, has its incon- 
sistencies. The necessary funds are found 
through an inflation of banking credit. Un- 
doubtedly, the spending of the funds will entail 
a wide-spread demand for goods of all sorts. 
Many will be put to work and will earn wages, 
from which will flow an impressive secondary 
demand. So far, so good. But the contradic- 
tory feature of the plan is that, while it will ac- 
complish most of what it claims in a direct way, 
it tends elsewhere in a contrary fashion to 
sterilize one of the most fruitful sources of pur- 
chasing power. The debts incurred to bring 
about immediate spending are not fastened 
upon the individuals who profit directly there- 
from. In fact, it still remains uncertain just 
who is specifically to be burdened. It is un- 
determined, too, that the evils.of unemployment 
and immediate poverty will be definitely con- 
quered by this procedure. ‘In the meantime, 
there are serious doubts that the government 
can continue to borrow ad libitum without in- 
curring the danger that the public debt will be 
repudiated by some such device as fiat money. 
It is these doubtful quantities which prevent 
the normal flow of investment funds into con- 
sumption through capital outlays. Government 
spending thus has a tendency to freeze the 
pump rather than to prime it. 

HENRY S. GILBERTSON, 
in The People’s Money?) 


1) Gradual decay of modern civilization is another 
and more probable possibility. 

2) Oct. 19th, p. 1489. 

3) “Implementing the Consumer,” Nov., p. 213. Mr. 
Gilbertson is Director of Research and Personnel, Le- 
high Navigation Coal Co. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


All of the Catholic Medical Guilds existing in 
our country at the present time are affiliated 
with the Federated Catholic Physicians’ Guild, 
the retiring president of the Federation, Dr. 
Richard Rendich, reports. In addition to the 
12 chapters of the Federation, while at least 9 
more are in process of formation, there are ap- 
proximately 30 associate members in districts 
where there are too few Catholic physicians to 
organize a chapter. 

Through the action of the Federation, Guilds have 
been formed, and are now actively functioning, in 
Wichita, Kan.; San Francisco, Cal.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Cleveland, O.; Belleville, Ill., and Great Falls, Montana. 
Preliminaries for organizing Guilds have been under- 
taken in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, San Jose, Newark, 
Providence, Omaha, Oklahoma City, Scranton, Wash- 
ington, and a few other localities. 


MASONRY 


While Stalin is said to have come to terms 
with Masonry, and understanding between the 
two movements, Bolshevism and Masonry, is 
not precluded, the Turkish government has tak- 
en steps to suppress the masonic lodges in Tur- 
key which are affiliated to the Grand Orient. 

For some time Nationalist agitation has been 
working for their total abolition, and it seems 
likely that the decree will be extended to other 
masonic lodges as well. 

The Grand Orient lodge “Makedonia Risorta” has 
been active in Turkish politics since the days of the 
“Young Turk” revolt of 1907. It appears then and 
since to have been linked with other Balkan masonic 
lodges which are also under the Grand Orient’s in- 
fluence. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


In a statement sent to the Editorial Council of 
the Religious Press at its annual meeting in 
Washington, Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of 
the Living Church (Episcopal), says: 

“T had occasion recently to make a study of a number 
of our papers for presentation of the subject of the re- 
ligious vress to a graduate class in journalism at Mar- 
quette University. I took the February issue of about 
a dozen of the leading church papers and analyzed their 
treatment of various current topics in contrast to the 
treatment of the same topics by the secular press. As 
a result of this study it was borne home to me more 
closely than ever before that the religious press has a 
special mission in the presentation of a liberal, for- 
ward-looking policy with regard to such matters, unin- 
fluenced by the pressure of special interests through ad- 
vertising or other means of control or intimidation. 
Moreover, though even our combined circulation is rela- 
tively small, it reaches an important element in the lea- 
dership of American thought through the clergy and 
influential laymen and so its message is multiplied many 
times over.” 


DEAR BREAD 


Because of the argument opposed by the 
American Bakers’ Association to Secretary 
Wallace’s contention that increase in the price 
of bread was out of proportion to the increased 
price of flour, it was necessary for him to pro- 


duce evidence in proof of his statement. Mr. 
Wallace meets the argument of bakers: “The 
facts are that if the price of bread were in 
keeping with the increased costs produced by 
New Deal efforts, including the processing tax, 
it would be one cent higher,” with the following 
analysis of the increase in cost of bread ingre- 
ane between Sept. 28, 1984, and Sept. 24, 


Commodity Added cost 
per loaf 
lOUG ERS 21200. 228, oem Dor tt Teneo | 0.35 
DSU marge <i B) | Cea eS ie 0.01 
SOE Oe Sepa mI ED 6k oe eee, Bets 0.00 
Miata cote Oe Ue) er eee me Sete 0.01 
SHOrbeniINg 1447.4 Us se Reeises Mel etc ees oS eR a 0.13 
Otherness Ss. 7p Wee ak ee. eh ae 0.02 


: ce increase: fifty-two hundreths of one cent per 
oaf. 

On this basis, the Secretary of Agriculture concluded 
that bakers could justify no more than a one-half cent 
price increase. The Government officials also offered 
figures to show that a one-cent price increase would 
cost consumers about $100,000,000 a year, and from 
their argument $50,000,000 of this would go to profits. 


PUBLIC RELIEF 


A damning indictment of the relief policy of 
the Federal Government, Social Work Today in- 
sists, is contained between the yellow covers of 
a recently completed report gathering dust 
somewhere in the files of the Research Section 
of the FERA at Washington. The report, dat- 
ed September 24th and marked “Confidential,” 
summarizes the results of a study of what hap- 
pened to persons removed as ‘‘unemployables’”’ 
from the federal relief rolls in Macon, Ga., 


last May. 

“The most striking fact revealed by this study, 
opens the report (“Survey of Cases Removed from Re- 
lief Rolls in Macon, Georgia, for Administrative Rea- 
sons in May, 1935’), “is that in Macon not one of the 
110 cases closed for administrative reasons was pro- 
vided with adequate care by another welfare agency.” 
Average income had dropped 25 percent. Only 12 of 
the 94 households on which information was secured re- 
ported three meals a day, and 29 averaged less than 
two meals a day. The butter, eggs, and milk made pos- 
sible by the meagre aid of the FERA have disappeared 
from the average diet. Life is being sustained on corn- 
meal, meat-skins and grits, supplemented in some cases 
by vegetables from small gardens. “Except for six 
who have secured either temporary or permanent work, 
the persons interviewed in 94 households report that 
their condition is now distinctly worse than when they 
first received relief and much worse than when they 
were cut off the relief rolls.” 


” 


TAXATION 


Indirectly to one state or another and to the 
Federal Government 53 taxes are paid on a sim- 
ple loaf of bread, according to Joseph B. 
Thomas, realtor and organizer of the Foreign 
Exchange Trade institute, who has compiled 
several lists showing the taxes paid on various 
articles and commodities. 


Mr. Thomas, builder of the first cooperative apart- 
ments on the Hast river, New York City, more than ten 
years ago, says he is convinced that very few persons 
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know much about taxes and who pays them. He has 
attempted to propound various methods of making the 
public tax-conscious, he says, and has finally concluded 
that it can be done best by showing the taxes paid in- 
directly on individual items. ‘Few persons realize that 
25 cents of every dollar now goes for taxes. They are 
ignorant of this because the taxes are not direct,” he de- 
clares. “The tax on some items, such as cigarettes, is 
much higher than 25 percent.” 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


In the forthcoming 1936 national campaign, 
the journal The People’s Money believes, the 
money question “will loom large and will prob- 
ably be the leading issue between parties and 
candidates for the Presidency and Congress. 
That the line-up will be positive and the fight 
heated and bitter seems inevitable.” 


“Unfortunately, however,” the editorial continues, 
“the high probability is that neither party will have a 
program of real soundness. The dangers of inflation 
and the evils of inadequate purchasing power will be 
orated and protested throughout the country, but no 
major group is likely to have a program which will 
furnish adequate and stable money for the country. The 
battle will probably leave the country with a monetary 
system as unsecure as it has had throughout its his- 
tory.” 


The writer holds, furthermore, that to a large extent 
the depression has been due to monetary factors and 
that thoroughgoing revision of the national monetary 
policy is essential both for recovery and for future 
avoidance of industrial distortion, collapse and recur- 
rence of depression. At the same time, he believes that 
there have been other contributing causes which 
brought about the 1929 financial collapse and that they 
must be considered in their proper perspective if indus- 
trial stability is to be attained. “Monetary measures 
alone, however scientifically formulated and adminis- 
tered, will not be sufficient in our opinion to assure a 
sound and progressive economy for the country.” 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT EXPERIMENT 


The followers of Major Douglas and his 
theory of social credit are watching the work 
of the new Social Credit Government in AI- 
berta with great interest. That Government is 
handicapped by its lack of experience in the 
functions of administration. 


The important question that politicians, 
economists, and interested citizens in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain are 
asking is: Will the Douglas theory work in 
practice? It has gained many adherents in 
some of the Dominions and some support in 
Great Britain. Even the most generous-mind- 
ed economists are sceptical of the theory work- 
ing. 

* It will be remembered the theory assumes that the 
price mechanism of the present economic system is un- 
satisfactory. Prices are wrong because the producers 
are not paid sufficient to buy all the goods that are pro- 
duced. The difference between the total sum of prices 
charged and the earnings of the producers is taken by 
the banks in cancellation of credit. The solution is to 
issue dividends which will cover that difference and thus 


allow all the goods produced to be consumed. Ahateein 
brief, is the Douglas argument. 


OUR ARMED UNDERWORLD 


Speaking in the national radio forum of the 
Washington Evening Star on October 29th, At- 
torney General Cummings stated that “our 
great American underworld is armed to the 
teeth,” partly with 2,047 firearms and 273,326 
rounds of ammunition stolen from National 
Guard armories since January 1, 1933. 

“The underworld steals its heavier weapons and pur- 
chases its pistols,’ Mr. Cummings said. “There is no 
legitimate reason on earth for an individual to have 
possession of a machine gun; nor do I believe that any 
honest citizen should object to have all classes of lethal 
weapons placed under registration. To permit the pres- 
ent situation to continue indefinitely amounts to a dis- 
claimer of national intelligence.” The only remedy for 
the evil suggested by the U. S. Attorney General is ex- 
tension of the existing federal firearms law to the ex- 
tent of requiring registration of pistols and revolvers, 
as well as machine-guns, sawed-off shot-guns, sawed-off 
rifles, and silencers. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


George Henry Payne, Commissioner of Fed- 
eral Communications, in an address before stu- 
dents of the Columbia School of Journalism at 
New York, early in November repeated his at- 
tacks on commercial broadcasters who seek to 
make the Federal Communications Commission 
a “subservient instrument to commercial 
radio.” 

He warned that if those who control the broadcast- 
ing systems do not increase the educational and cul- 
tural value of their programs and reform advertising 


methods, the indignation which, he said, was now un- 
spoken except by educators and publicists, will spread. 


Although Mr. Payne did not make public the names 
of those who he asserted were endeavoring to control 
the Federal commission, he declared that his statement 
was borne out by facts which “I will later justify in 
detail.” 


ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION OF THE NEGRO 


Accounts published in the Negro press of the 
country tell of ‘“‘more than five hundred leading 
business and fraternal people’”’ having gathered 
in Pythian Temple at New Orleans early in No- 
vember for the purpose of organizing “The 
Golden Rule Chain Corporation with an autho- 
rized capital of one hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

The corporation plans to locate its first five unit 
stores in New Orleans, two in Shreveport, one each in 
Alexandria, Monroe, Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, 
and will establish other units in desirable towns and 
communities when requested. “The plan is,’ the ac- 
count continues, “to have Negroes spend their money 
among themselves, hoping thus to give large employ- 
ment to the unemployed among our group.” The pro- 


ject is probably illadvised; a co-operative might prove 
successful. 


CHAIN GANGS 


At the recent Atlanta meeting of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia spoke in defense of the chain gang, 
averring the “change in environment and work 
of the prison camp or chain gang is the most 
humane way to keep prisoners.” Among the 
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subsequent speakers, Dr. Nathaniel Cantor, 
penologist at Buffalo University, said that “the 
Georgia chain gangs are probably the most 
Bt elements in the American prison sys- 
em.”’ 


William S. Cox, executive secretary of the Osborne 
Association, said that “the chain gangs in this and 
other states cannot help but send back into the com- 
munity men whose resentment and demoralization are 
a constant threat to the citizens.” 

At its closing session the association unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning the chain gang as 
“utterly inconsistent with dictates of humanity.” 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


In some parts of the country “brought in” 
or “boughten’” commodities have not as yet 
been entirely driven out by the products of the 
factory. Sorghum is still quite generally made 
on the farm in many southern states. “It’s 
Lasses Making Time Now,” a weekly published 
in south-east Missouri reported toward the 
middle of October. The following account 
makes clear the meaning of this caption: 


“Tt’s lasses time in Scott county and wagons laden 
with long cane, denuded of its broad green leaves to 
slim tubes of pithy sweetness, are rolling over the roads 
to the sorghum mills. From hundreds of acres farmers 
are ‘stripping’ and ‘heading’ their sorghum cane to 
make their winter’s supply of molasses, known various- 
ly as ‘sorghum,’ ‘blackstrap,’ and just ‘lasses.’ 

“Sharp-edged cudgels are used to break off the leaves 
close to the stalk while the cane still is standing. That 
is called ‘stripping.’ Then, with a heavy, broad-bladed 
‘cane knife’ the stalks are cut and the bushy head of 
seed is lopped off. The seed is used for replanting and for 
chicken and livestock feed. Then the cane is taken to 
the mill, much the same now as it was a century ago. 
Sleepy mules, plodding in an endless circle, grind the 
cane between iron rollers. The green juice pours into 
long vats and the dry stalks are piled in a huge yel- 
lowing mound to decay. In the vat, above a slow wood 
fire, the green juice bubbles into froth, repeatedly re- 
moved by skimmers until all that remains is a clear 
amber syrup, thick and sweet.” 


RATIONALIZATION OF PRODUCTION 


Although the profit-motive is the compelling 
influence responsible for the utilization of 
waste, the accomplishments of industry in this 
regard are nevertheless worthy of commenda- 
tion. An instance of this nature is related in 
Steel Facts under the caption “Livestock and 
Farm Lands Nourished by Two By-Products of 
the Steel Industry” as follows: 


“A beauty treatment for blooded live stock and an 
excellent fertilizer for farm lands are two unusual pro- 
ducts supplied to the farmers of this country by the 
steel industry, according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. —. 

“The beauty treatment, a nourishing feed that fattens 
cattle and makes their coats sleek and glossy, consists 
of bran middlings soaked in palm oil, a by-product of 
the tin mill. The fertilizer, sulphate of ammonia, is a 
by-product of the coal utilized in manufacture of coke 
for fuel in blast furnaces. ; 

“In every tin mill after the thin steel sheet is coated 
with tin on its way to become a tin can, it Is run 
through a bath of palm oil to keep the molten tin from 
solidifying too rapidly and to assure an even coating of 
high luster. Excess oil is absorbed by feeding the tin 


plate by a series of rolls through plain bran middlings 
which all farmers know to be good for cattle. However, 
the waste bran from a tin mill is doubly nutritious, for 
it is saturated with rich oil from the palm trees of the 
West Coast of Africa. 


“As a rule steel companies sell this waste material to 
dealers who carefully clean the middlings of all foreign 
matter by putting them through a series of screens and 
magnetic separators. After inspection, for the midd- 
lings must comply with pure food laws, the feed is 
packed for shipment to farmers and feed supply dealers. 

“Beside supplying an excellent food for cattle, some 
companies in the steel industry likewise produce as a 
by-product a fertilizer rich in nitrogen. Fields in which 
crops are raised year after year are likely to become 
deficient in this essential element. The steel industry 
fertilizes these fields by supplying to the farmer the 
Inexpensive sulphate of ammonia from its by-product 
coke plants.” 


COMPANY STORES 


_ Food prices are from 2 to 10 percent higher 
in “company stores” than in independent stores, 
according to a recent government survey. The 
study covered 961 company stores, that is, 
stores run by employers for their employees. 
Over half of these were in the soft coal indus- 
try. | Others were in the lumber, southern tex- 
tile, iron and steel and miscellaneous industries. 
There are estimated to be about 4,000 company 
stores in the U. S. 

Although few instances were found where employees 
were forced to trade at the company store, the neces- 
sity of obtaining credit obliged many workers to pur- 
chase supplies from the employers’ commissary depart- 
ment. Ninety to 95 percent of all company store busi- 
ness is on credit. The workers in one plant in South 


Carolina claimed that three employees had received no 
cash in 15 years. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


“The National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees is being looked to nationally as the lead- 
er of the fight to save the civil service from de- 
struction,” declares the Federal Employee, its 
official organ. In spite of opposition, ‘the 
merit system crisis shows no sign of abating,” 
the editorial continues. ‘Indeed, the arrogance 
and rapacity of the spoilsmen grows in an of- 
ficial atmosphere of cynicism and indifference.” 

The 13th biennial convention of the Natl. Federation 
of Federal Employees, recently held in Yellowstone 
Park, decided to raise $100,000 for the purposes of the 
Merit System Emergency Defense Fund. “Through the 
Merit System Emergency Defense Fund,” says the 
Federal Envuployee, “the National Officers will be able to 
intensify the campaign of education by which public 
opinion eventually must force the preservation and ex- 
tension of the merit system.” 


LUXURY 


The following information emanated from 
the “land of the dole’: Owing to a rush cf ord- 
ers, the Bemberg artificial silk factory at Don- 
easter has been working night and day, 1,000 
men, women, and girls being employed. 


The factory was established at Doncaster six years 
ago and introduced an entirely new industry to the dis- 
trict. It occupies 77 acres, and the firm contemplates 
extensions. 


HISTORICAL 
m 


The Proposed Missio 
TW 


“Food shall be simple and wholesome, as is 
the custom in all households. At dinner and 
supper the students shall have each a half 
‘mass’ of beer to drink. Exceptions to the 
ordinary diet shall be made only on instructions 
from the physician and with the knowledge of 
the superiors. Individuals may take breakfast, 
if they need it (before 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing) ; between meals, however, no one may eat 
anything unless it be necessary for him, and 
then only with permission of his superiors. 


“The apparel prescribed is a black cassock 
with a girdle, a round hat, and boots or shoes 
with black stockings or leggings. If a student 
must leave the institution on a special errand, 
he shall never go out alone, but always in com- 
pany of another student, whom the superior 
shall designate. Asa general rule, visits to stu- 
dents are not to be allowed; if they cannot be 
avoided, they shall be paid in a special recep- 
tion room. Women must never enter the in- 
terior rooms. 


“Within the buildings the alumni shall ob- 
serve silence, since without it mental and spiri- 
tual recollection is impossible. In the corri- 
dors they shall never speak loudly; moreover 
strict silence is to be observed in the chapel, the 
refectory, the conservatory, the dormitories, 
and all community rooms. If it be necessary 
for anyone to converse at length with another, 
they shall repair to the recreation-room. They 
may also speak to each other in the garden, but 
no one may enter the room of another. No 
alumnus may ever enter the kitchen. Particu- 
larly after night prayers speaking is to be 
forbidden altogether. 


“Par. 7. Regarding Studies: 


“The alumni of the Mission Seminary shall 
prepare themselves with all diligence for their 
exalted vocation by acquiring all knowledge 
necessary to preach the Gospel to the nations, 
to administer the Sacraments worthily and 
fruitfully and to defend their Faith with in- 
vincible arguments against the enemies of re- 
ligion and the Church. Lacking the proper 
equipment of knowledge, a priest may readily 
stray from the right path and lead others into 
error. Therefore the alumni of the Mission 
Seminary must apply their utmost efforts to ac- 
quainting themselves fully with the sciences of 
philosophy and theology. In the latter disci- 
pline they shall devote themselves with untiring 
diligence to the study of Church History, dog- 
matic and moral theology, Canon Law and the 
Sacred Scriptures. During the latter years of 
their training heed shall always be paid to 
practical preparation, and special scientific con- 
ferences and disputations regarding various 
theological subjects shall be arranged. The 


STUDIES 


AND NOTES 


Prefect shall preside at these conferences and 
shall direct them. The alumni shall also ac- 
quire such knowledge of the Natural Sciences 
and technical arts as may be necessary for a 
missionary. Moreover they shall by practice 
improve their knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages. 

“The alumni shall have an annual vacation of 
one month; they may not, however, leave the 
institution during that period. 

. “Par. 8. Spiritual Exercises: 


“Since it is impossible for a missioner to 
comply with the requirements of his exalted 
vocation without having sanctified himself, the 
students must above all strive most earnestly to 
attain the highest possible spiritual perfection. 
But they will be able to do so only if they re- 
alize the value and advantages of perfection. 
They will attain this goal only if they employ 
the means required for that purpose. There- 
fore they must endeavor to penetrate deeply into 
knowledge both of the eternal truths and of 
themselves, and must incessantly practice all 
the virtues which make up the imitation of 
Christ and are indispensible for an apostle of 
the Lord. These virtues are humility, self- 
denial, meekness, brotherly love, mortification, 
patient bearing of the Cross, spiritual recollec- 
tion, that is, in brief, a life lived in the pres- 
ence of God. For this purpose they shall en- 
gage in two meditations daily, each of a half- 
hour, as prescribed in the order of the day. 


“Before the noon meal and in the evening, at 
night prayers, they shall examine their consci- 
ence; they shall receive the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and the Altar once a week, or otherwise as 
directed by their Father Confessor. They shall 
also attend two conferences on ascetic subjects 
each week, of a half-hour’s duration. The rea- 
son for the observance of silence in the house 
is that it is an aid to recollection of the spirit. 
In all their spiritual difficulties the students 
shall turn to their Prefect as to a father. They 
shall also cultivate manners appropriate to the 
spiritual calling, for these likewise are proper 
for an Apostle. Within the building they 
shall move about without making any great 
noise; they shall never appear before others 
except when garbed in the religious habit, and 
even in their own rooms they are not to discard 
this garment. Outside of the house they shall 
never speak in a loud tone of voice with each 
other but constantly preserve the strictest spiri- 
tual reticence. At table too they shall observe 
is Vane delicacy of propriety and self-re- 
straint. 


“Par. 9. Sickness and Death: 


“Should a student become ill he shall be 
nursed with all loving care; above all the Pre- 
fect shall see to it that, if the illness is danger- 
ous, the patient shall receive the Sacraments of 
the Dying. If the illness endures for any length 
of time, he shall receive the Sacrament of the 
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Altar repeatedly. Should an alumnus die, the 
corpse 1s to be buried according to the status 
of the individual as priest or layman. The 
burial expenses shall be defrayed from his pos- 
sessions.” 

AS may be seen from this draft of Rules, the 
King S original plan, to train none but Redemp- 
torists for the Missions in North America, had 
been broadened so that secular priests also 
could be received and take a course of special 
training in the Institute. We have no means of 
determining whether this draft was submitted 
to the King. Probably Ludwig would never 
have approved it in this form. Unquestionably 
he would have found it contained too many di- 
rections pertaining to ascetic practices and too 
few applying to training in the sciences, and 
likewise too limited provision for preparation 
for missionary practice. Possibly a final draft of 
the regulations was never formulated, because 


a difficulty arose which jeopardized the entire’ 


undertaking, a difficulty which neither the Re- 
demptorists in North America, nor those in 
Vienna and Altétting, nor yet the friends of 
the Missions in Munich could have dreamed of. 

By decree of July 2, 1841, the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer had been divided 
into Provinces. The American houses were 
placed, for the time being, under the transal- 
pine Vicar General in Vienna. However, a 
subsequent Roman decree, dated November 16, 
1844, assigned North America to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Belgian Provincial. The latter, Fr. 
Friedrich von Held, visited the United States 
during the summer of 1845 for the purpose of 
informing himself concerning the needs of his 
Congregation. He reported his impressions at 
the triennial assembly of the transalpine Su- 
periors, held in Vienna in October 1845. His 
recommendations, submitted on this occasion, 
were to the effect that, instead of the many 
small Mission stations, which appeared to him 
to be too expensive and which, in his opinion, 
were responsible for the financial difficulties of 
the American Redemptorists, larger communi- 
ties should be established. The rearrangement 
he proposed likewise required money, which he 
hoped to obtain from the Leopoldine Society. 
When this organization proved unable to grant 
the desired aid, Fr. Held appealed to Munich, 
where the Redemptorists had hitherto always 
been granted effective assistance. The follow- 
. ing communication offers information concern- 
ing the negotiations conducted by the Belgian 
Provincial : . 

“The undertaking was by no means an easy 
one. For there was no question merely of a 
one-time subsidy. If sufficiently effective, far- 
reaching aid was to be granted, the Ludwig 
Mission Society would needs consent to contrib- 
ute substantial sums over a number of years. 
A particularly important obstacle to his plans 
was the Mission Seminary, contemplated for 
Altotting and already approved by Ludwig L., 


which was to be established and maintained by 
the Ludwig Mission Society for the American 
Missions. It was evident that the Ludwig Mis- 
sion Society, notwithstanding the generosity of 
the Bavarian Catholics of that period, could not 
at one and the same time carry out the under- 
taking involving the expense of the great Mis- 
sion Seminary and support the Redemptorist 
establishments in America with sizable contri- 
butions. Father Held also realized that the one 
or the other project must be sacrificed. But he 
was determined to obtain at all costs the finan- 
cial support he had counted on, even though the 
Altotting Seminary project be frustrated and 
all previous efforts of Fr. Bruchmann, and oth- 
ers cooperating with him, brought to naught 
thereby. Moreover, he proceeded with his plans 
without advising either Fr. Passerat and his 
consultors or the Rector at Altotting, Fr. Bruch- 
mann, of his intentions. Delicate consideration 
for the views and wishes of others had never 
been a characteristic of this otherwise excellent 
man, a disciple of St. Clement Hofbauer. The 
proposed Seminary did not appear to him to be 
so urgent a necessity for America as the pre- 
servation, by immediate grants of money, of 
the already existing communities. He may have 
overcome all scruples about endangering the 
establishment of the Seminary at Altotting the 
more readily because of his having convinced 
himself, acceptance of responsibility for such 
a Seminary would constitute a violation of the 
Rule of the Congregation.” 


P. WILLIBALD MATHAESER, O.S.B. 
Munich 


The Rift Among German 
Immigrants 

The introduction of modern industrialism in- 
to Germany early resulted in a reaction which 
proved fertile soil for the reception of Com- 
munism and ultimately of evolutionary Social- 
ism. Consequently, the German workers who 
came to our country in the 40s and 50s of the 
last century, either for economic or political 
reasons, were among the first and most ener- 
getic propagandists in the cause of labor in the 
United States.1) However, they held radical 
views, and therefore German Catholic working- 
men were apt to hold aloof from their endeay- 
ors to organize the immigrants. 

Light is thrown on this subject by a declara- 
tion, signed by Rev. H. Swaningher, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and published in the issue of the Wahr- 
heits-Freund, Cincinnati, for July 11, 1850. Ac- 
cording to the introductory remarks of the 
editor of the Catholic weekly, the document in 
question was at the time being circulated among 
the German Catholics of Syracuse, N. Y. It 


1) Cfr. the informing treatise by Schlueter, H. Die 
Anfinge der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung in Amerika. 
Stuttg., 1909. 
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was reproduced verbatim, we are informed, be- 
cause there was no valid reason for assuming 
it to be spurious or that it was falsely attribut- 
ed to the Syracuse pastor. Nor was it dis- 
creditable for a Catholic priest to have pub- 
lished this statement, a literal translation of 
which follows, the Wahrheits-Freund thought: 

“We, the undersigned, declare herewith that we favor 
the establishment of a workingmen’s society: 

“1, If and so long as all political and anti-religious 
intentions, whether of a primary or secondary purpose, 
are excluded. 

“2. Particularly however only so long as communistic, 
socialistic and Fourieristic2) tendencies are not injected 
into the organization. 

“Further. We declare to those who adhere to com- 
munistic and socialistic views: 

“1. That we are satisfied with the Republic of the 
North-American Free States, and that we have not now 
and shall not have henceforth anything in common with 
revolutionary schemings; 

“9. That the dissatisfied who dislike the order of 
things existing in our country should seek another field 
for their activities; 

“3. That we have reason to reject the imputation that 
we agree with the plottings of the New York news- 
paper Die Republik der Arbeiter against our Free States, 
against religion and good morals. 

“We declare further that, if we desire the establish- 
ment of a workingmen’s society in our city, and or- 
ganize and join it, we have no other purposes in mind 
than these: 

“1. To raise wages in accordance with existing needs. 

“2. To abolish the annoying system of ‘store pay’ 
[company store] so injurious to families. 

“3. To liberate ourselves, if possible, from the usury 
practiced by others by selling our own products.?) 

“4. To aid each other when in need, etc. 


“We trust this statement may assist mutual under- 
standing. 


“Postscript: The undersigned priest submits this 
draft for consideration to the honorable carpenters of 
Syracuse. 


“Syracuse, April 4, 1850. H. Swaningher, Pastor’ 

The militantly inimical attitude of German 
Liberals and Radicals among the immigrants of 
that time towards religion and the Church does 
not permit of the assumption that this well 
meant attempt to allow Catholic workers to 
cooperate with those of their countrymen, en- 
deavoring to organize the carpenters of Syra- 
cuse, could have been successful. It is more 
probable that Father Swaningher’s sensible 
counsel was not merely rejected but even de- 


ided. 
ees BePek 


Collectanea 


An announcement of the celebration of the 
golden jubilee of SS. Peter & Paul Parish at 
Dimock, S. D., published in the Parkston Ad- 
vance of October 3rd, refers to the endowment 


*) The doctrines of Fourier were quite popular in our 
country at that time, as proven by the existing Pha- 
lanxes. 

3) To produce and sell co-operatively appealed to 
certain groups of immigrant workers. Especially in 
New York there existed a number of shops conducted 
by workers on a co-operative basis. 


with land by the pioneers. Engelbert and Sarah 
Schlimgen, whose children now reside at Mitch- 
ell, are reported to have donated 20 acres of 
land to the church, while Mathias Schmitz, now 
87 years old, and a resident of Parkston, do- 
nated 5 acres, on which the present parochial 
residence was erected. 

According to the account of the commemora- 
tion of the event published in the same paper, 
issue of October 17th, Lawrence and Sybilla 
Bovar likewise donated 20 acres “of fine farm 
land to the parish in 1882.’”’ This property was, 
however, disposed of later for $40 an acre. 

This tendency of the German pioneers to en- 
dow a parish with land is worthy of investiga- 
tion and study. It may-undoubtedly be traced 
to the well-established custom, prevalent in the 
German countries, where rural parishes quite 
generally own some land which, together with 
the rectory, constitute what is called in the 
Tirol the ““Pfarrwidum”’. 


Inquiry into the authorship of the ‘Manual 
for Christian Mothers,” by a priest of the Ca- 
puchin Order, published under the title of 
“Mother Love” in New York in 1888, has led to 
the discovery that it is the work of the late Fr. 
Pius Francis Reinhold, O.M:Cap., long a resi- 
dent in our country. 

Originally written in his native tongue, it was 
translated into English by Sr. Mary Agatha 
Scott, the “Little Known Translator of German 
Devotional Literature,” called to the attention 
of the readers of these pages by the Rev. John 
M. Lenhardt, O.M.Cap., in the November issue 
of 1928.1) No less than 100,000 copies of the 
German edition of the book, printed in the Unit- 
ed States, were sold, while the English transla- 
tion seems to have enjoyed 4 or 5 editions. 


The author of this manual was born at See- 
burg, Hanover, Diocese of Hildesheim, on De- 
cember 31, 1831. Three years after his ordina- 
tion, on June 2, 1855, he entered the Capuchin 
Order, on September 4, 1858, and left his na- 
tive land during the Kulturkampf for the Unit- 
ed States in 1875. During his sojourn in our 
country, Fr. Pius resided in the monasteries at 
Cumberland, Maryland, and Pittsburgh and 
Herman, Pennsylvania. On account of ill 
health, Fr. Pius returned to Germany in April, 
1904. He died in the Capuchin Monastery at 
Koénigshofen, suburb of Strassburg (in the 
Alsace), on April 26, 1916. 

Fr. Pius Reinhold also published a number 
of smaller works which were printed on the 
Monastery Press at Cumberland. Copies of 
these books are said to be extremely rare, 
hence we would ask our readers to search clos- 
ets and garrets for any volume from this 
Friar’s pen with the intention of donating them 
to the Historical Library of the C. V. 


1) Loe. cit. p. 248, 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, IIl. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. G., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New YiorkaNemy. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Most Rev. Bishop Muench on Waste 


The Natl. Cath. Women’s Union has a way 
of preparing judiciously a program of resolu- 
tions to be presented to the annual conventions. 
Those adopted at La Crosse this year have been 
favorably commented on by not a few members 
of the American hierarchy to whom they were 
addressed by the President, Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr. Among those requested to prepare a 
resolution was the present Bishop of Fargo, the 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, while he was 
still Rector of St. Francis Seminary. The sub- 
ject allotted to him was “Wasteful Use of the 
Things of God.” The resolution is so succinct 
and striking a statement of certain largely neg- 
lected truths that it deserves to be brought to 
the attention of our readers: 

“One of the most fundamental truths in Catholic 
social doctrine is this: Men are but the stewards of 
the things that come forth from the creative power of 
God. Nothing that man possesses is his absolute prop- 
erty. God is the proprietor, and man has only the use- 
value of what actually belongs to God. 


“In consequence, man may not waste the things that 
are committed to his trust. He must carefully husband 
what comes to him from Divine Providence. 

“Waste is an economic sin, that is, it is one of the 


fertile causes of poverty among men. It is a social sin, 
that is, it restricts the power of men to do good to 


their fellow-men. It is a moral sin, that is, it runs 
counter to the dictates of reason which command men 
to use God’s things as He would have them use them. 


“We exhort our members to inculcate, by word and 
example, in season and out of season, the truth, so im- 
portant and so basic to social life, that in the use of 
material things we must prove faithful stewards of the 
Lord, ever prepared to give Him an accurate account 
of all that He has committed to our care.” 


Despite their terseness, these paragraphs 
contain the essentials of Christian social teach- 
Ing pertaining to wasteful practices of which 
we, as a nation, are all too frequently guilty. 


How a Doctor of Philology Was Started 
on Her Course 


A few months ago, to be exact, on September 
13th, there was called to his reward at Litch- 
field, Illinois, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick Fran- 
cis Carroll, for 49 years pastor of the Assump- 
tion B. V. M. Church in the city named. Born 
at Janesville, Wisconsin, in 1855, the deceased 
priest had in this environment acquired a 
knowledge of the German language which he 
insisted his nieces and a nephew, who made 
their home with him during childhood, should 
receive from him. So well did this priest, born 
of Irish parents, succeed that one of his nieces, 
Sr. M. Callista, B.V.M., Ph.D., Professor’ of 
German in Mundelein College, Chicago, not on- 
ly possesses an enviable knowledge of German 
and German literature, but speaks the language 
with a degree of perfection and fluency attained 
by but few native German-Americans. It was 
this, her devotion to the language of our fath- 
ers, which resulted in a gift of 10,000 choice 
books to Mundelein College, the greater part of 
the library of a distinguished priest of the Mid- 
dle West. 

It is almost a painful experience to speak with Sr. 
M. Callista in German and to be reminded of the crimi- 
nal negligence of so many German parents to transmit 
to their children one of the noblest languages of the 
world, and the stubborn refusal of so many young men 
and women of German blood in our country to acquire 
the knowledge of this great tongue, the “open sesame” 
to so remarkable a literature as that of the peoples, 
who speak German, beginning with the Anglo-Saxon 
Heliand over a thousand years ago, and still producing 
many notable works in every branch of human knowl- 
edge and science. 

The memory of Msgr. P. F. Carroll deserves 
to be cherished by German-Americans, while 
his attitude towards the cultivation of the Ger- 
man language by the young people who grew 
up under his roof should act as a stimulus on 
parents of German blood with a knowledge of 
their mother tongue. The Monsignor’s young 
relatives did not always meekly submit to his 
demand to speak German. They revolted oc- 
casionally, declaring they could not understand 
why they should be made to speak German, be- 
cause they were Irish and not German. In the 
end they were deeply grateful to their good 
uncle for having endowed them with another 
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language of cultural value. They are intellectu- 
ally the richer for it today. 


The Nat. Cath. Rural Life Conference 


The information regarding the Natl. Cath. 
Rural Life Conference, conducted at Rochester 
between the 27th and 30th of October, furnished 
the Catholic press of the country by the NCWC 
News Service was sufficiently comprehensive to 
leave no doubt regarding the program and the 
importance of the occasion. In addition, sev- 
eral of our weeklies discussed the Conference 
at considerable length. Hence, we may restrict 
ourselves to emphasizing the need of the N.C. 
R.L.C. and the services it wishes to render 
Catholics and the Church in our country, 
especially under present circumstances. The 
Conference should, we think, be more gen- 
erously supported. Moreover, widespread in- 
terest in its endeavors would aid in the devel- 
opment of its program. While the Rochester 
convention was, well attended—the number 
of priests present at each session was quite 
satisfactory—the absence of farmers was even 
more noticeable than, let’s say, at Milwaukee, 
Dubuque or Wichita, where at least a small 
number of men from the soil attended the lec- 
tures. 


The Director of the C. B. was privileged on 
this occasion to read a paper on “The Ethical 
and Religious Background of Co-operation,” 
and to address the faculty and students of St. 
Bernard’s Seminary on the economic problems 
of the tillers of the soil. 


* * * 


Progress of Catholic Action 


Slowly but steadily Catholic Action is pro- 
gressing in various parts of the world. Serious 
efforts in this direction are being put forth, for 
instance, on the Island of Dominica, British 
West Indies, where, at Roseau, on October 28th, 
the Catholic Action Guild conducted its second 
annual meeting. 


According to the Dominica Tribune of Oc- 
tober 26th there was a large attendance of ‘‘del- 
egates and interested folk from all the parishes 
where branches of the C. A. G. have been estab- 
lished.”’ ‘‘And when it is considered,” the ac- 
count adds, “that traveling to town from the 
country or vice versa is no ‘bed of roses’, one 
can only heartily congratulate those who came 
to take part in this unique and interesting 
meeting.” The Roseau parish, let us add, is in 
charge of the Redemptorist Fathers; the pres- 
ent pastor is Fr. J. Duerloo; Dr. J. H. Boyer is 
president of the C. A. G. 

Writing to us a few days after the meeting was held, 
he expresses his appreciation of the printed matter we 
had sent him; he assures us that “it served a good pur- 
pose” and that they had obtained a good deal of infor- 


mation from our material, needed, we are told, “to help 
make our lecture a success.” The writer’s final re- 


marks grant us more than merited praise, we believe. 
Dr. Boyer declares: “Allow me to thank you for the 
great interest you take in our efforts and the help you 
have extended to us to carry on and enable us to spread 
the truth.” 


THE APOSTOLATE OF YOUTH 


An Objective of Fundamental Importance 


The following extracts from what has been 
called a “striking study,” read by its author, 
Pierre Dietsch (himself a young man), before 
a meeting of the French Catholic Youth Asso- 
ciation, were published in the Catholic Herald 
of London: 

“Our sense of insecurity is born of the realization 
that modern society is so constructed that the fruits of 
labor do not go to the worker but to the speculator. It 
does not allow all to earn their livings, but only some 
to earn money. That is what disturbs us and what 
must be changed. That is why we believe that to give 
youth confidence in its future there can be no question 
of emergency measures. But we must have the courage 
to re-establish the very foundations of our life.” It is 
this desire to transform the very basis of society which 
should be called revolutionary. 

Fr. Villain, Director of the Dossier de lAc- 
tion Populaire, rightly criticises the abuse of 
the term “revolution,” but he admits that the 
very abuse is significant, since words are forc- 
es. Moreover, the young men who proclaim 
themselves revolutionaries are not supporters 
of disorder. What they want is a change 
of policy, theSsconstruction 61.4 
new order. 

This state of mind must be reckoned with. 
Fr. Villain ends by describing our civilization 
as crushed between “pagan capitalism” and 
communism “which would make short work of 
abolishing it.” 

“What is to be done? Remain inactive? No. Be- 
tween Liberalism and Communism there is but one pos- 
sible, though very narrow, channel which needs skilful 
pilots—the restoration of ‘professional bodies.’ But a 
restoration which, while depriving capitalist profit of 
the exorbitant importance it has today, should be re- 
alized by avoiding at once the stumbling-blocks of State 
control and individualism, by establishing among pro- 
fessions the necessary authority and collaboration with- 
out injuring the rights of human personality.” This 
must be the goal toward which Catholic Young America 
must tend. 

* 7 ok 


The Positive Aspect of a Study Club 


Though the negative aspect of a Study Club 
is too largely neglected, it is by no means the 
more important. For this phase of its work, 
which calls for the avoidance of subversive in- 
fluences in life, can only partially accomplish 
its purpose. The complexity of life today is 
such that the average individual cannot isolate 
himself from all harmful influences. He will, 
by virtue of his position in society and his asso- 
ciations, come in daily contact with the exist- 
ing infidel culture. To remain immune from 
these unwholesome influences of a society di- 
vorced from religious and to large extent even 
ethical principles in its every activity, it seems 
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that a certain “spiritual sales resistance” on the 
part of the Catholic individual is needed. Nor 
may we remain content with this process of im- 
munization, for the ultimate purpose of a Study 
Club is to inject, not only into the individual, 
but into society as a whole, the positive prin- 
ciples of a truly Christian culture. 

If this then be the motif of a Study Club—to 
reform society through the individual—it is 
obvious that its immediate duty is one of per- 
sonal reform and sanctification. The individual, 
as a cell in the social organism, must first be 
immunized and strengthened, if he in turn 
would be instrumental in reshaping society. 
This calls for the recognition and the eradica- 
tion of those opinions, attitudes and practices, 
unconsciously indulged in by too many Cath- 
olics, which render their lives more infidel than 
Christian. It further demands an increased 
use of the means of personal sanctification— 
prayer, the sacraments, sacrifice. 


But even this is not enough. To shape and 
train the private life of the individual Catholic 
is one thing; to educate him for active partici- 
pation in the social battle for Catholic prin- 
ciples and Christian institutions, is quite some- 
thing else. While in theory the latter should 
flow from the former, experience has too clear- 
ly proved that it is not the case. It is incum- 
bent then upon a Study Club to engage its mem- 
bers in definite activities with the purpose re- 
ferred to in view, and for which they must pre- 
pare by serious study, earnest discussion and 
instructive reading. 


However, it is quite possible that an indi- 
vidual who is both a saint and a scholar, may 
tall far short. of being an apostle. And it is 
precisely here, in this third positive phase, that 
the Study Club under the proper leadership can 
accomplish its greatest task. If we would face 
the facts, we must admit that the numbers of 
students graduating from our Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning argue for the in- 
_ creased spread of religious knowledge and the 
application of Christian principles to the moral, 
social and economic problems of the present. 
And yet withal, we are confronted with the 
paradoxical anomaly of a more educated Cath- 
olic laity and a more inert Catholic apostolate. 
The intellectual apathy and smug self-compla- 
cency of our presumably cultured Catholic 
laity bespeaks a spiritual lassitude which the 
Study Club must overcome. The instilling of 
mere information on matters Catholic without 
at once infusing a genuine enthusiasm for the 
lay apostolate and the spirit of the crusade, will 
prove futile. 

Noble principles must be promoted and ap- 
plied, lest they remain sterile. The desire to do 
both, should result in leadership. It is only 
through this last positive aspect of a Study 
Club’s responsibilities, that personal sanctifica- 
tion and the knowledge of the natural and the 


revealed law can attain their maximum effici- 
ency and effectiveness. 


A. H. CLEMENS, M.A. 


C. V. of Minn. Institute for Social Study 
Opens Semester 


Approximately twenty delegates from affili- 
ated Societies attended the opening session of 
the fall semester of the C. V. of Minnesota In- 
stitute for Social Study, conducted at St. John’s 
College, Collegeville, under the joint auspices of 
the Fathers of St. John’s Abbey and the State 
Branch of our Federation. 


The Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, 
attended a discussion session and addressed the partici- 
pants. Papers were read by Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.b., 
(The Nature of Capitalism); Rev. Walter Reger, O.S.B., 
(Growth and Development of Capitalism); Mr. J. A. 
Farley (Benefits of Capitalism); Rev. Dunstan Tucher, 
O.S.B., (Nature and Meaning of Culture), and Rev. 
O.S.B., (The Body of 


Edward Benning, Mystical 


Christ). 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLUBS 


Promotion of Social Study 


The very purpose which accounts for the or- 
ganization of the Central Bureau twenty-seven 
years ago, the promotion of knowledge of so- 
cial, economic, and political theory and prac- 
tice, is emphasized editorially in the first issue, 
Vol. III, of the Extension Bulletin, published in 
the interests of adult education by the Exten- 
sion Department, St. Francis Xavier Universi- 
ty, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Let our members 
ponder the gist of it: 

“The drift of most of the articles in this issue is the 
necessity of study clubs and study. A careful perusal 
of these articles should convince you that if we want 
to lessen poverty, drudgery, sickness, and growling 
about the taxes, we must study. Our backwardness is 
largely due to our ignorance. Governments won’t do 
much for us if we don’t study. Why? Because the 
greater our ignorance the greater the chances of clever 
exploiters using the Government to exploit us. No 
matter how social-minded the leaders of our Govern- 
ments may be, they cannot do much to bring about so- 
cial justice if they haven’t the intelligent support of the 
people and their representatives.” 

The journals published by the Bureau, and 
likewise, of course, our brochures, free leaflets, 
round letters, as well as our Press Service, all 
of these are meant to serve the purpose the Ex- 
tension Bulletin speaks of. On the whole, how- 
ever, the response has been: ‘We shall hear 
you some other time.” 

ok ae 2 


There are few more necessary, profitable and 
fascinating studies a seriousminded Catholic 
could engage in, than that of Church History. 
The Apostolic Delegate at Washington, Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, states in 
a letter addressed to the Rev. Cyril Gaul, O.S. 
B., at St. Meinrad Seminary: 


“The study of Church History is one of the most ex- 
pressive signs of love toward Holy Mother, the Church. 
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It deepens our reverence and devotion to her, and it is 
productive of that greater culture and wider interest 
so necessary for every priest.” 

Since the communication was addressed to a 
professor of Church History and editor of the 
“Historical Essays’ published at St. Meinrad, 
His Excellency emphasized the value of the 
study of Church History for priests. But we are 
certain; he will not object to our asserting that 
this study is one of the most profitable the lay- 
man may engage in. In fact, it grants knowl- 
edge the laity need more than ever at the pres- 
ent time. Our admiration and love for the 
Church grows the deeper we delve into the 
records of her glorious past. A distinguised 
German historian has said, that the best de- 
fense of the Papacy is its history, and this holds 
true of the Church, as a whole. 


The Study Club, conducted over a number of 
years at Little Rock, and for which the late Rev. 
Fr. Mannhardt, S.J., professor of Church 
History in St. Louis University, wrote the 
program, extending over a number of years, 
still finds the subject a fascinating one. Let 
us point, in this connection, to Dom Charles 
Poullet’s, O.S.B., Church History, translated 
from the fourth French edition by the Rev. S. 
A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. It is most suitable 
for the purpose of study clubs. The following 
extracts are from the review of this work in 
the Catholic Gazette, an ably edited British 
periodical : 


“This work is fitted to serve as a reference book for 
anyone interested in the history of the Church herself, 
her literature and art—Lucid and vigorous style which 
loses nothing in translation—Hssentially readable and 
should have an extensive appeal—The reader has only 
to dip into its pages to find answers to the many ques- 
tions he would like to ask—The author welds his vast 
material with skill and judicious discrimination—His 
treatment of the manifold heresies, philosophies and 
modern schools of thought deserves high praise for its 
precision and simplicity—We recommend this History 
with confidence.” It is a Herder publication. 


* * * 


A subject urgently recommended for study 
is the organization and operation of the Ma- 
ternity Guild, as inaugurated by the Rev. Joseph 
J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., and promoted since 
1931 by the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union and 
the Central Bureau. 


To promote both the Guild idea and social study, Fr. 
Schagemann some time since prepared “Maternity 
Guild Outlines,” a mimeographed folder of 18 sheets, 
with cover, in pamphlet form, pocket-size. It is a de- 
pendable suide to an understanding of the purpose and 
method of organization of the Maternity Guild, based 
entirely upon solid Catholic teaching, and particularly 
on the Encyclical “Casti Connubii” of Pius XI. The 
“Outlines” are adapted throughout for use by Study and 
Discussion Clubs, by the employment of numerous 
heads and sub-heads, the insertion of bibliological ref- 
erences, and of several pages of questions, answered in 
the text. A limited number of these “Outlines” are 
available for Study Clubs at the Central Bureau. 


k Bo k 
The Catholic pupils attending the public high 
school at Forrest City, Arkansas, have been or- 


ganized into a class for the study of Bible and 
Church History by Rev. Edwin A. Hemmen, 
pastor of St. Francis Parish in the city named. 

A four years course is planned and the school prin- 
cipal has agreed to grant the students %% credit each 
year for this study. The class meets three times a 
week in the school, and all of the Catholic students of 
the Junior-Senior High School, 19, have enrolled and 
attend classes regularly. They were prepared for ad- 
vanced study in the two subjects referred to in a class 
in Church History, conducted by Fr. Hemmen for the 
boys and girls of the parish who had completed satis- 
factorily a prescribed course in Catechism. 


Credit Union Principles and! Practices 


Engaged in research into the nature of oper- 
ation of Parish Credit Unions, a young woman 
in New York City applied to us for information 
and such printed matter as we published. We 
referred her, inter alia, to our article in the 
Homiletic Review for June last. Her reply 
states : 

“In accordance with your suggestion, I have procured 
a copy of the monthly referred to by you. I find your 
article excellent. 1am happy to know you have 
found something more than: merely 
thrift and créeditias basic in theveredat 
union movement.” 

This “something,’’ considered basic by us, 
constitutes the burden of our address on ‘The 
Religious and Ethical Basis of Co-operation,” 
delivered at the recent Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference in Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


Since truly rural credit unions are compara- 
tively scarce in our country, information con- 
cerning their operation is bound to be of spe- 
cial value to those interested in these co-opera- 
tive associations. In particular if it pertains to 
communities in which the farmers depend on 
sales of grain and livestock for their income. 
Hence the following statement addressed to us 
by Mr. L. S. Hiatt, Treasurer, the Jefferson 
County (Nebr.) Farmers’ Union Co-op. Credit 
Association, in reply to an inquiry, should 
prove enlightening. 


“The deposits of our farmers (writes Mr. Hiatt), are 
of necessity irregular. The largest deposit we have had 
so far was one of $500. One credit union in the state, 
however, received as much as $2,000 from one depositor. 
The farmers deposit their money when they sell some 
of their grain or livestock, which may occur any 
time. We do not have any regular depositors,—that is 
any who deposit stated sums at regular intervals.” 


In spite of this irregularity, greatly at vari- 
ance with the practice existing among wage- 
earning G.. U. members in the cities, C. U’s 
among grain and livestock farmers serve their 
purpose well. Concerning the use to which de- 
posits are put, Mr. Hiatt continues: 

“So far we have been able to keen this money at 
work most of the time [as loans granted members], and 
have had no difficulty in meeting withdrawals. Since 


we have suffered from drought for two years, most of 
our farmers have been in straitened circumstances dur- 
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ing that time; otherwise we would have a different 
story to tell....If we should ever have an over-supply 
of money, we would probably invest it in municipal 
bonds or other securities approved by the State Bank- 
ing Board.” 


_ There is no reason to assume that grain and 

livestock farmers elsewhere would not be 
equally successful should they undertake the 
organization of a C. U., provided conditions in 
general are favorable and there is need for such 
an association. Irregularity of income and de- 
posits, which gave rise to the inquiry, appar- 
ently need not affect the C. U. adversely. 


* * oR 


The latest sessions of the two Missouri Cath- 
olic C. U. Conferences—the one conducted in 
St. Louis October 27th, the other held in Forn- 
felt, Scott Co., November 24th—reveal the use- 
fulness of these sessions for the organizations 
concerned and their officers. Problems peculiar 
to the parish, or community, C. U. are there 
discussed as they could not be treated anywhere 
else, since, as experience has proved, both mem- 
bers of Industrial C. U.’s and officers of State 
Leagues, to which many of these latter are af- 
filiated, commonly “speak a different language” 
from that of our members where C. U. matters 
are concerned. Lacking, as they do, under- 
standing of the parish association. 


This holds good, at least in some states, also for the 
auditors appointed by the State Finance or Banking 
Commission. Cases have been brought to our atten- 
tion of such auditors applying to the Parish C. U. not 
the standards of the C. U. law, but recommendations 
of the Banking Departments which they find they must 
urge in an endeavor to curb abuses that have crept into 
industrial C. U.’s. A case in point is that of an ex- 
aminer, who, working on the accounts of a rural Cath- 
olic Parish C. U. in Missouri, wished to insist on regu- 
lar weekly or monthly payments and deposits on the 
part of a borrower, precisely as would be expected of 
an employed factory worker in Kansas City or St. 
Louis. But our farmer member has no weekly or 
monthly income! How then, is he to comply with the 
examiner’s demands? Clearly, not the law but the ex- 
aminer is at fault. 


Another instance—which such an examiner could not 
understand, and which the Industrial-C. U. -minded of- 
ficials of our secular organizations would likewise fail 
to grasp—is that of a certain farmer in south-east Mis- 
souri who had obtained from the Parish C. U. a loan 
of $200 on his wheat crop. The crop failed, therefore 
he pledged his cotton crop as collateral. When this 
crop likewise proved a failure, it was found necessary 
to remind him to furnish new collateral and renew his 
note. He complied by reducing the note by $100 and 
giving a chattel mortgage on two teams of mules. 
Naturally, in this instance there could be no question 
of weekly or monthly payments or deposits. Nor could 
other standards obtaining in Industrial C. U.’s be ap- 
plied to his case. Yet the C. U. must serve this mem- 
ber. At present the only rural C. U. in the State in 
question that can understand and meet this man’s 
needs—and he is but a type—is the Catholic Parish as- 
sociation. That it must-do so is demanded by the spirit 
of the C. U. and permitted by the C. U. law, even if 
bank examiners and auditors cannot rise above the 
rudiments of their job as they have learned to perform 
it in the Industrial associations. 


Returning to the endeavors of the two Mis- 
souri Conferences, one development deserves 


special consideration: the plan of the St. Louis 
group to establish a C. U. for the Conference 
area, to which non-members of the respective 
parish C. U.’s, and officers of the existing par- 
ish associations shall be eligible. According to 
law, officers of the unions cannot obtain loans 
from their own associations; the new Union is 
intended to grant them, and others, this service 
in particular. 


Maternity Guild Established by ‘Catholic 
Worker”’ 


The Maternity Guild movement, fostered 
chiefly by the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union and 
the Central Bureau, has elicited the interest 
and active cooperation of the staff of The Cath- 
olic Worker of New York City. The editors of 
this monthly had learned of the Guild plan 
through our publications and responded cordi- 
ally to the appeal it exerted upon their social 
sense. Moreover, when the author of the plan, 
the Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., some time 
since lectured on the Guild in New York City 
under the auspices of the local Branch of the 
Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, a member of the 
journal’s staff was placed on the program and 
promised to foster this providential venture. 


This group have now established the first Maternity 
Guild in the metropolis, organized in St. Veronica’s 
parish, within whose confines their headquarters are lo- 
cated. According to the November issue of The Worker 
“St. Thomas More Guild of St. Veronica Parish” began 
to operate during October, with 25 family-members and 
a number of contributing members, some of them from 
outside of the boundaries of the parish. It has been 
found that, on the basis of the expected number of 
births, the Guild will be self-sustaining without further 
aid. 

Naturally, the parish being in an old and poor sec- 
tion of the city, few young married people reside there 
from choice; hence the small number of family-mem- 
bers, who may expect to derive benefits from the asso- 
ciation. Because of the impoverished condition of the 
parishioners, however, it is all the more gratifying that 
the enterprise was so readily placed on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

The Guild is able to guarantee to the mother, who is 
a family-member, the cost of ordinary care in a semi- 
private room in a hospital at the time of confinement, 
and $25 towards the fee charged by the physician. 
Choice of physician and hospital is left to the family- 
member.—lIn time, educational features are to be added 
to the present program of the guild, including instruc- 
tions in the teachings of the Church regarding marri- 
age and family-life, child-care and -training, hy- 
giene, etc. 


The Catholic Worker fittingly remarks: 


“Yes, it is only a drop in a bucket to care for 25 
families. But—if every parish cared for its own in this 
manner, there might be less need for exhortations to 
Catholics against birth control.” 


Our request, addressed to a scholar of cos- 
mopolitan proportions, for an essay on a most 
important subject met with this response: 


“Your brochures interested me greatly; they are very 
well got up indeed, and I shall feel proud to contribute 
one to their number.” 


a 
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Fitting Commemoration of John Amend’s 
Death 


A signal distinction was accorded the first 
Vice President and first acting President of the 
C. V., John Amend, recently, when the Jesuit 
Fathers attached at St. Joseph’s church in St. 
Louis arranged a high mass for Sunday, No- 
vember 17th, in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of his coming to St. Louis and the 
50th of his death. An invitation had been ex- 
tended to former parishioners of that one-time 
distinguished parish and to Catholics in gen- 
eral to attend. 

While the arranging of the mass reflects the esteem 
in which Mr. Amend is held by the priests now sta- 
tioned at St. Joseph’s the reverence accorded him by 
their predecessors of half a century ago, when the con- 
gregation was one of the most important west of Cin- 
cinnati, is illustrated by the rather extensive Latin 
entry made in the parish chronicle, kept in the rectory. 
The translation printed in the Catholic Herald calls 
Amend’s death “an irreparable loss” to the parish; his 
connections with several Societies are noted, as are also 
his deeply religious spirit, his daily religious practices, 
and his great charity. Special mention is made of the 
fact that Amend always buried the dead poor without 
compensation. 

The parish chronicle makes no reference to 
Amend’s identification with the Central Verein; 
the informant of the Herald, however, supplies 
this deficiency, noting that he was elected Vice 
President at the organization meeting (1855) 


and actually functioned as President practically — 


from the beginning. 


Necrology 


When death summoned Msgr. George J. We- 
ber, pastor of St. Mary of Sorrows Church at 
Buffalo, on October 17th, a promoter of. the 
Catholic press was called to his reward. While 
the Diocese of Buffalo, the parish referred to, 
and the orphans have many reasons to mourn 
the demise of this priest, it is as the protector 
of the Aurora und christliche Woche and the 
- founder of the E'cho, both of Buffalo, we shall, 
before all, remember Msgr. Weber. Moreover, 
it was he entrusted to the late Mr. Arthur 
Preuss the editorial page of the last named pa- 
per and who never once interfered with the 
policy of that frank and uncompromising cham- 
pion of the Catholic cause in our country. 

The late Msgr. Weber was born at Boston on July 14, 
1861, where his parents were probably members of Holy 
Trinity parish. After his ordination at Louvain on July 
13, 1884, the departed priest came to Buffalo where, in 
1911, he succeeded the late-Dr. Anton Heiter, well known 


among Catholics of the German tongue throughout the 
nation as a staunch and learned opponent of Socialism. 


The outstanding, visible monument of the bighearted 
and well-sustained efforts of Msgr. Weber is the German 
Catholic Orphanage at Buffalo, as it is today. But of 
this we spoke on the occasion of his golden sacerdotal 
jubilee, little more than a year ago. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


President Eibeck’s Plea for Cooperation 


The message addressed to the officers and 
members of the constituent Societies early in 
November by President John Eibeck pleads 
for cooperation with the purposes and program 
of our Federation by conscientious use of the 
Resolutions of the La Crosse convention, by 
promotion of the C. V. in accordance with 
plans proposed at the Rochester convention and 
reaffirmed this year, by devotion to the study 
of and the providing of subscriptions for our 
monthly. Mr. Eibeck reminds our members of 
their obligation to assist ‘our persecuted co- 
religionists in Mexico,” preferably in the man- 
ner previously suggested~ by him,—through 
prayer, dissemination of the truth regarding 
conditions in that country, and by alms, to be 
forwarded through the C. V. to His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate for Mexico. A final 
chapter, entitled “A Plea for Cooperation,” 
reads in part: 

“Our organization is engaged in promoting a pro- 
gram of social reconstruction and the perpetuation of 
the Christian family. We have been pursuing this work 
for eighty years, ever marching onward slowly but 
surely. We have been conservative and cautious in our 
methods, and we are proud to state that during the en- 
tire history of the Central Verein we have never been 
obliged to recede from a stand on any question after 
our decision had once been made ... We have gained 
the esteem... of the highest dignitaries of the Church. 
Let us continue this splendid record. Mention the Cen- 
tral Verein frequently and make use of the Free Leaf- 
lets and other literature sent you regularly... .” 

The passage referring to promotion of the C. 
V. relates the appointment of a national com- 
mittee, whose purpose it is to “bring new man- 
power into our organization,” while “aiming to 
bring back some of those societies who, through 
no fault of their own, have strayed from the 
common fold.” This committee is also to en- 
deavor to promote subscriptions for Central 
Blatt and Social Justice. 


According to advice received from General 
Secretary F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis., 
contributions received by him and intended to 
defray the expense of this committee, had 
totaled $330.44 as of October 1, last. Mr. 
Hibeck solicits further gifts, to enable this com- 
mittee to function efficiently. 


District League Reorganized 


The one-time District League for the St. 
Charles Deanery of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri, inactive for a number of years, was re- 
organized at a mass meeting conducted at St. 
Peter’s, a rural community in St. Charles Coun- 
ty on November 10. Four societies already af- 
filiated with the Union constitute the nucleus 
of the federation, while two additional units 
seem assured. The mass meeting had been pre- 
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ceeded by visits to individuals in the respective 
rural communities, and by a supper-meeting, 
conducted October 10 in St. Charles, at which 
the field had been prepared for the reorganiza- 
tion. Hight priests and some 70 lay represen- 
tatives of men’s societies in 6 parishes attended 
the gathering at St. Peter’s. 

Whether planned as a propaganda maneuver or not, 
the fact that, when the reorganization of the men’s 
federation had been agreed upon, the 100 or more dele- 
gates to the Deanery League of the Cath. Women’s 
Union, present in the hall, conducted their regular 
League meeting, with brief addresses, reports and other 
routine transactions, exerted an instructive and en- 
couraging influence. This League, organized but a 
year ago, has already obtained seven affiliations, and 
its committees function conscientiously. Particular in- 
terest centers in the labors of the Missions Committee; 
these efforts appear to appeal to societies which for 
years had been indifferent to our endeavors. 


Rev. M. B. Hellriegel is Spiritual Director of 
the Women’s League; the Moderator of the 
Men’s League is still to be named. Revival of 
the Young Men’s District League, established 
in the deanery some years ago, was postponed 
until the senior organization shall have begun 
to function. 


* * k 


The Organization Committee of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. is determined to revive, if pos- 
sible, also the onetime Scott Co. Catholic Day 
and to establish a District League in south- 
eastern Missouri, including Societies in Scott 
and several adjacent counties. 


On November 17th a committee from St. Louis, call- 
ing on one of the most influential priests in the Deanery, 
secured an appointment to address the Credit Union 
Conference of that section on the 24th. On this occa- 
sion three members of the Organization group pre- 
sented their proposal to the participants and obtained 
an expression of practically unanimous approval. Furth- 
er preliminaries are necessary, but ultimate success 
seems assured, especially since the pastors of the par- 
ishes in question are favorable to the plan. A Women’s 
District League is to parallel that of the men’s and 
young men’s Societies. 


* * * 


Other District Leagues 


Two addresses and a report were features of 
the quarterly meeting of the Lehigh Valley Dis- 
trict League of the C. V. of Pennsylvania, con- 
ducted in Northampton. Rev. A. M. Schorn, 
M.S.C., discoursed on Catholic Action in Daily 
Life, Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, of Allentown, 
lecturing on The Red Shadow of Communism. 
Rev. S. A. Fasig, who had attended the La- 
Crosse convention of the C. V., outlined the 
principal deliberations and transactions of that 
gathering. Rev. Paul Repchick preached the 
sermon at the high mass. 


As is usual in the Lehigh Valley Federation, the 
gathering brought together a large number of delegates 
and other participants from various communities, who 
attended the high mass and also the mass meeting later 
in the day. No less than 13 priests were present. In- 
cidental features of the program were the presenta- 
tion of three tableaux by school children, and the joint 
singing of the “Verbandslied.”—During the special 


meeting of the District League of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union Rev. Joseph Ostheimer, Coplay, Spiri- 
tual Director, recommended the conducting of debates 
Im conjunction with the quarterly gatherings. 


* * * 


Some few months ago we reported on the di- 
vision of District League No. 1 of Central Min- 
nesota into several groups of approximately 
four societies each. Section 2 of this League, 
composed of the Societies of Richmond, St. 
Martin, Farming and Eden Valley, recently 
conducted a meeting in the City Hall of Rich- 
mond. 

Those who suggested the subdividing of large Dis- 
trict Leagues in Minnesota into groups of several So- 
cieties each had in mind that thereby the units would 
confirm each other in devotion to their own purposes 
and to the cause of their respective parishes; that the 
sectional conferences would promote sociability and in- 
crease friendly cooperation between the members; and 
that, whenever District League meetings would be con- 
ducted, the group in question would, as a unit, prepare 
for such gatherings and provide a program commen- 
surate with the importance of the organization and the 


occasion. 
* * * 


The Brooklyn Local Branch of the C. V. of 
New York, one of the few District organiza- 
tions in our Federation that own or owned 
their own quarters, was obliged to vacate its 
hall, the site of which is included in a federal 
housing project. Rev. John M. Mulz, pastor of 
All Saints parish and Spiritual Director of the 
Branch, promptly offered the group a meeting- 
place in the parish hall. Here the sessions are 
to be conducted in the future. 


The federation has recently augmented its member- 
ship by affiliation of the Catholic Club of St. Leonard’s 
parish. At the latest quarterly meeting resolutions of 
the La Crosse convention of the C. V. were discussed, the 
women’s auxiliary reporting they had sewn and mended 
425 articles of wearing apparel, to be shipped to mis- 
sions in Alaska and North Dakota.—The men and 
women of the Federation lan observance of their pa- 
tronal feast, the Immaculate Conception, by attendance 
at services in St. Alphonsus Church in Greenpoint. 


Clothing and Quilts Welcomed 


Our first distribution of the present season 
of old clothing has once more met with an ap- 
preciative reception. From Holy Rosary Mis- 
sion, S. D., a veteran of the Indian Missions 
writes: 


“The bale sent me arrived in good condition. It is 
easy to handle those bales, they represent practical 
charity. You may pull them by the ears with little 
effort and then handle the corpus delicti very easily. 
Thanks for the variety of goods.” 


Writing in a similar strain, the Superior of 
St. Francis Mission, likewise in South Dakota, 
assures us: 


“The bale of used clothing, together with two boxes 
of statues, toys, and kitchen utensils, arrived yesterday. 
Everything will be of great help to us, hence I must 
thank you, as I have done so frequently in the past, for 
your generosity. Let me again assure you of our con- 
tinued remembrance of you in our prayers.” 


A recent shipment of clothing and quilts to 
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the pastor of a Negro church in a southern city 
brought this acknowledgment: 


“I thank you greatly for your extreme kindness; I 
am especially pleased with the manner in which you 
have always treated me and still treat me. Your co- 
operation in my rescue work is indeed of the highest 
value both in a material and a moral sense. While it 
helps me, it helps the poor still more. On the other 
hand, it encourages me to continue the work for the 
poor and it is of greatest importance that I should be 
backed up by so strong and wonderful an association 
as yours. You are able to send more for the poor than 
any individual could do. Once more, unity means 
strength.” 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors to the Bureau were 
the Rev. John A. Higgins, A.B., Director of 
Catholic Action of the Diocese of Wellington, 
New Zealand, V. Rev. Francis A. Roth, O.S.A., 
Prior of St. Rita’s Monastery, Racine P. O., 
Wis., and Mr. E. R. Bowen, General Secretary, 
The Cooperative League U.S. A., of New York 
City. 

Father Higgins recently contributed a series of 36 


articles on Catholic Social Action to Zealandia, a Cath- 
olic weekly published at Auckland. 


New Brochures 


Each of the subjects treated in the brochures 
recently published by the Central Bureau should 
appeal to seriousminded Catholics, whether 
members of study clubs or not. 


Few topics are of more acute interest to American 
Catholics today than conditions obtaining in Mexico and 
the vrevious history of the Church in that country. 
“The First Half-Century of Spanish Dominion in Mex- 
ico 1522-1572,” by the Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, O. 
F.M., professor of Spanish-American History in the 
Catholic University of America at Washington, has a 
particular appeal at the present time, when Spain and 
the Church are denounced in one breath for real and 
alleged wrongs committed by Spaniards in Mexico, 
while the benefits both conferred upon the native popu- 
lation are ignored. This brochure, in press, will lend 
itself well to use by Study and Discussion Clubs. 

“The Head.of the Family,” by the Rev. Adolph Domi- 
nic Frenay, O.P., is a straightforward, frank discussion 
of an important and neglected subject,—the rights and 
obligations of the husband and father according to the 
Divine plan. Suitable for both private and group read- 
ing. Price: 12 cents the copy; $1.00 the dozen. 

“The Purpose and Duty of Ownership,” presented in 
the light of the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas by the 
Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., will probably appeal more to 
students and study club members than to the rank and 
file of our organization. Price: 10 cents the copy; 
$1.00 the dozen. 

“Catholics and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” by the Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. Con- 
tains valuable information for everyone, interestingly 
presented. Excellent also for group study. Should be 
placed in Catholic high schools and colleges, convents, 
Public Libraries, etc. Price: 25 cents the copy; $2.25 
the dozen. 

“The First Printed English Protestant Bible and Its 
Significance,” by the same scholarly author. A contro- 
versial subject, ably treated with a wealth of informa- 
tion and argument from Protestant sources. Clubs, 
schools, individuals, should add this brochure to their 
collections, or purchase copies and pass them on. The 


i 


subject is particularly timely because of the recently 
observed fourth centenary of the publication of the first 
English printed Protestant Bible. Price: 25 cts. the 
copy; Study Club Special, $2.25 the dozen. : 

In publishing these pamphlets, the Bureau has in 
mind not only promotion of reading and_ knowledge 
generally, but also encouragement of and aid to Study 
and Discussion Clubs. Nor should the stocking of 
Church Pamphlet Racks with these publications be for- 
gotten. 


Miscellany 


The Co-operative Session of the C. V. Con- 
vention at La Crosse, which you so thoughtfully 
arranged, has done much to arouse interest in 
some of our rural localities. Such a session 
would be an undeniable asset to the Convention 
annually. 

REV. URBAN BAER, Wis. 


From the Quincy radio station the Western 
Catholic Union, whose headquarters are locat- 
ed in the Hlinois city referred to, there is 
broadcast “The Fraternal Half-Hour” every 
Sunday at noon. 


While the organization has been complimented on the 
program, no adverse criticism had been voiced, the 
W.C.U. Record reports in the November issue. 


European Catholics do not realize the extent 
to which the magnificent distances of our coun- 
try hamper Catholic efforts. The President of 
the C. V. of North Dakota, Mr. Paul A. Sand, 
remarked on this circumstance in a recent com- 
munication to the C. B. 


“We are spread over too much territory,” he writes; 
“that is a serious handicap.” Attendance even at meet- 
ings of District Leagues in a state, such as North Da- 
kota or Kansas, requires long journeys. The further 
fact that our farmers live on the land, sometimes at 
considerable distances from village or town, is an im- 
pediment to activities demanding meetings and the con- 
sultations necessary to concerted action. Because of 
distances, meetings can rarely be held at night, and if 
held in the afternoon they must be concluded at an hour 
granting the farmers an opportunity to reach their 
homes for milking time. Even the “Sunday house” of 
Kansas and Texas, this most interesting institution, 
does not help matters to any great extent. 


A synopsis of our fourteenth article on “New 
Deals, Past and Present,” published in Unitas, 
organ of the faculty of the University of Santo 
Tomas at Manila, declares we denounced 
“forcefully and mercilessly the capitalists who, 
taking advantage of the mad tendency for the 
instalment plan and the ten-centavo store, pro- 
vide the masses with opportunities for luxury, 
thus satisfying their inordinate ambition for 
profit and riches at the risk of causing the eco- 
nomic ruin of individuals, families and nations, 
the deprivation of the same and a good deal of 
social discontent.” 

It is interesting to know th itic i 
the Philippine Isat should a eure ioe 


sion that we denounced the policy referred to “force- 
fully and mercilessly.” 
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Not a few seriousminded readers of Social 
Justice have commented more than merely fav- 
orably on the article “A ‘Personalist’ Revolu- 
tion?”’, contributed to the October issue by Dr. 
H. C. E. Zacharias. Especially Mr. Peter 
Maurin, of the Catholic Worker, was impressed 
with the importance of the movement under 
discussion. 


_The contribution has also attracted notice in Bel- 
gium, we have been informed, where nobody has yet 
dared to identify the trend of the van Zeeland govern- 
ment with the Personalist revolutionaries, though it is 
quite true, we think. Why can’t some of our study 
clubs delve into the principles and purposes of the Per- 
sonalist Revolution, characterized by Dr. Zacharias as 
“this great new movement in Belgium,” with the in- 
tention of discussing them both in the public forum 
and in newspapers? 


Notwithstanding a considerable decrease of 
income during the past year, the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, at the La Crosse Convention, 
did not fail to consider the financial needs of the 
Central Bureau. 


A donation of $75.00 was voted for the current ex- 
pense account of the Bureau, and another, of $25.00, as 
a contribution towards the deficit which accrued to the 
Bureau from publishing the Bulletin of the Union. To 
these amounts the convention added $8.00 in payment 
of subscriptions for copies of their official publication 
addressed to those members of the hierarchy not sup- 
plied by state-units. 

In addition the Bureau received from the Treasurer 
$9.00 for subscriptions paid by members at the con- 
vention, and $35.00, raised at the convention by the 
awarding of a quilt, the purpose being to meet part of 
the expenses to be incurred by the Bureau in forward- 
ing the numerous gifts in kind assigned to it for distri- 
bution from the Missions and Charity Aid Exhibition. 
These items total $152.00. 


The contribution of $75.00 has been placed in 
the Endowment Fund, so that it may be per- 
manently beneficial to the Central Bureau. 


Book Review 
Received for Review 


Curran, E. L., Catholic Mexico. Internat. Cath. Truth 
Soc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1934. p.c., 24 p. 

Montavon, W. F., The Church in Mexico Protests. Nat. 
Cath. Welfare Conf., Wash., D. C. 1934. p. 
c., 21 p. Price 10 cents. 

Tyranny in Mexico. A Statement issued by the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy, Nov. 19384. N. C. W. C., 
Wash., D. C. 8 p. Price 5 cents. 

Confrey, Burton, M.A., Ph.D., Social Studies. A Text- 
book in Social Science for Catholic High 
Schools. Benziger Brothers, N. Y. and Cinc., 
1934. Cloth, 800 p. Price $1.68. 

Mayr, Kaspar, Katholische Aktion im Werden. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Kardinal Dr. Theodor 
Innitzer. Seelsorger-Verlag, Wien, 1934. 
S6rperpece WM: 17.0: 

Schneider, Oda, Vom Priestertum der Frau. Seelsorger- 
Verlag, Wien, 1934. 60 p. p.c. RM. 1.- 


*k bo * , 

Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L. Instructions For Non- 
Catholics Before Marriage. The Dolphin 
Press. Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. VII, 282. 
60 cents. 


The objection will probably be made by some 


to this little volume at first sight, that we 
already have in the small catechism an excellent 
book for instruction in the Catholic Faith. 
Granted that there are many books which 
adequately explain our holy Faith, there are 
very few, if any, written expressly as a course 
of instructions in Catholic doctrine to precede 
marriage. 

Father Ostheimer’s timely work meets this 
need. It is evident that nothing new can be 
written about the Faith, and the author freely 
admits this fact in the foreword. The argu- 
ments advanced are as old as Christianity, but 
the author has endeavored to give the age-old 
truths a new, and perhaps different, expression. 
From the first to the last chapter the view- 
point of the non-Catholic is constantly kept in 
mind. 

Since the number of instructions varies con- 
siderably in the Dioceses,—some requiring six, 
others ten, and one even twelve,—the author 
has arranged the subject matter in such man- 
ner that the book can be used in conformity 
with the prescriptions of the various Dioceses. 


This little volume comes at a time when fair- 
minded non-Catholics are looking for plain and 
positive presentations of the main points of our 
Faith. After the example of our Blessed Lord 
Who spoke to the multitudes in words and ex- 
pressions familiar to the people of His day,— 
such as the Good Shepherd, the lilies of the 
field, the sower and the seed,—so Father Ost- 
heimer uses numerous examples to clarify his 
explanations. 

The non-Catholic party contemplating marri- 
age with a Catholic must, as is known, promise 
that all children, of either sex, that may be 
born to the couple shall be baptized and reared 
in the Catholic Faith, even though the Catholic 
party should be taken away by death. But how 
can a non-Catholic make such a promise in good 
faith unless he or she knows at least the funda- 
mentals of the Catholic Religion? These in- 
structions of Father Ostheimer will acquaint 
the non-Catholic with the Catholic Church, ex- 
plain to him what she is, and what she teaches; 
what Catholics believe and do not delieve. 

Perhaps many a non-Catholic who earnestly 
tries to inform himself regarding the Catholic 
Church by means of this little book, may, like 
Mr. Stoddard, share at last the warmth and 
light of God’s great spiritual home. 

Throughout the work the author aims at an 
exposition of what is most essential. This may 
be readily seen by glancing at some of the titles 
of the chapters comprised in the book: God’s 
Sevenfold Gift; The Holy Eucharist; Catholics 
Go to Confession; Matrimony; The Church of 
God; Mary—God’s Mother and Our Mother; 
Catholics Honor the Saints; Why Catholic 
Schools; An Unmarried Priesthood; Fish on 
Fridays; Catholics and Civil Allegiance. 

MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des C. V.; 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Begegnung von Glauben und 
Wissen. 


Nach dem gliihenden Vorkampfer nationaler 
Gesinnung und tiefster katholischer Frommig- 
keit hat sich die Gorresgesellschaft benannt. 
(Das deutsche Institut der Universitat Okla- 
homa beschaftigt sich erfreulicherweise neuer- 
dings mit dieser sékularen Personlichkeit und 
lasst durch eine Studentin, die den Doktorgrad 
erwerben will, eine besondere Untersuchung 
liber die Jugendzeit des grossen Mannes anstel- 
len.) Diese Gorresgesellschaft ist eine der 
grossen wissenschaftlichen Vereinigungen nicht 
blos Deutschlands, sondern der ganzen Welt. 
Ihr jetziger Prasident ist der durch seine For- 
schungen tiber Spanien und spanische Geschich- 
te so bekannt gewordene Geheimrat Prof. Dr. 
Finke, dessen hervorragende wissenschaftli- 
chen Leistungen erst neulich dadurch anerkannt 
wurden, dass der Reichskanzler Adolf Hitler 
ihm den Adlerschild, also die héchste Auszeich- 
nung, verliehen hat, die ein deutscher Wissen- 
schaftler tiberhaupt erhalten kann. 


Unter Fiihrung dieser wissenschaftlich so 
bedeutenden und menschlich so vornehmen Per- 
sonlichkeit fand kiirzlich die 49. Jahresver- 
sammlung der Gorresgesellschaft statt, der Ge- 
lehrte aus allen Fachgebieten angeschlossen 
sind. Als Ort der Tagung war das Stidtchen 
Limburg an der Lahn gewahlt worden, nicht 
zuletzt deshalb, weil dort in diesem Jahre das 
700-jahrige Jubilaum des beriihmten Domes ge- 
feiert wurde. So war schon rein Ausserlich ein 
Anlass zum Bekenntnis der Einheit von Glau- 
ben und Wissen gegeben; ein Bekenntnis, zu 
dem sich mehr als 200 Gelehrte aus aller Welt 
(so aus Holland, Spanien, Japan, usw., meist 
naturgemass aus Deutschland) eingefunden 
hatten. Zu verschiedenen Einzelveranstaltun- 
gen der Tagung hatten sich aus der niheren 
- und weiteren Umgebung sogar 600 und mehr 
Teilnehmer eingefunden. 


Prasident Finke eréffnete und leitete die gan- 
ze Tagung. Das war fiir den jetzt 80 Jahre al- 


ten Gelehrten schon physisch eine Leistung, die 


umso bemerkenswerter ist, wenn man gesehen 
hat, mit welcher Lebendigkeit er seines. Amtes 
waltete, die Teilnehmer in ihrer Landessprache 
begriisste und mit ihnen diskutierte. Ein Ver- 
treter des deutschen Kultusministers, der be- 
reits personlich fiir die Einladung gedankt hat- 
te, begriisste die illustre Versammlung und wies 
darauf hin, dass die hohe dem Prasidenten ver- 
liehene Auszeichnung die Verpflichtung ein- 
schliesse, die Arbeit der Gorresgesellschaft der 
Allgemeinheit dienstbar zu machen. Bezeich- 
nend fiir den Geist der Tagung war, dass be- 
reits in der ersten Versammlung Bischof Hilf- 
rich von Limburg im eignen und im Namen der 
deutschen Bischéfe die Versammelten begriiss- 
te und dann iiber den Wahrheitsbegriff sprach 
und schliesslich der Versammlung den Segen 
erteilte. 

Die vom Liberalismus geforderte “voraus- 
setzungslose Wissenschaft”, fiir die nur die 
Vernunft gelten solle, miisse notwendig an der 
allem Menschlichen anhaftenden Unvollkom- 
menheit scheitern. Am Ende stehe dann jeder 
vor der uralten Pilatusfrage: ‘‘Was ist Wahr- 
heit?” Durch Verkiindigung der gottlichen Of- 
fenbarung aber werde allem Suchen und Schaf- 
fen der Wissenschaft die ewige Wahrheit, also 
jener objektive Halt, gegeben, der allein vor 
Verirrungen schiitze. Die Kirche als Hiiterin 
dieser ewigen Wahrheit stehe .sonst nicht ir- 
gendwo ausserhalb der Wissenschaft, sondern 
sei ihre beste und festeste Stiitze. Im Zwei- 
klang von “lumen fidei’” und “lumen rationis”’ 
erst liege die Biirgschaft fiir wirklich positives 
Schaffen des Wissenschaftlers und damit fiir 
den echten Fortschritt der Menschheit. Die 
Kirche knebele die Wissenschaft nicht, sondern 
lasse ihr Freiheit. Sie sage aber jedem For- 
scher, dass er irre, wenn zwischen Glauben und 
Wissen Widerspriiche auftauchten. Es sei erst 
recht falsch, die Kirche als Feindin der Wis- 
senschaft zu bezeichnen, denn gerade die Kirche 
sei es doch gewesen, welche die ersten Universi- 
taten, also die Forschungsstitten des suchenden 
Menschengeistes, geschaffen und viele Jahr- 
hunderte hindurch erhalten habe, als kein Staat 
um Wissenschaft und Forschung sich gekiim- 
mert habe. 


Aus den nicht weniger als 32 Einzelvortri- 
gen ragten nach Inhalt wie Form einige ganz 
besonders hervor. So das Referat von Prof. Dr. 
Schnabel (Karlsruhe) iiber “Die katholische 
Kirche und die Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts’”. Die Leistungen des 19. Jahrhunderts 
sieht Schnabel 

1) in der Schépfung der nationalen Staaten, 

2) in der Ausbildung der Erfahrungswissen- 
schaften (Naturwissenschaften), 

3) in der Verbiirgerlichung aller Lebensge- 
biete (Vermassung). 

Ks ist also das 19. Jahrhundert ein Zeitalter 
ganz besonderer revolutionirer Umwalzungen, 
an deren Ende aber ein ausgesprochener Kul- 
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turpessimismus zutage trat. Man denke nur an 
Spenglers “Untergang des Abendlandes”. Der 
Grundcharakter dieser seelischen Entwurze- 
lung, begleitet von rationalistischer Ehrfurchts- 
losigkeit vor allen metaphysischen Werten der 
Natur wie Uebernatur, sei ausgesprochen 
westeuropadischen Ursprungs und westeuropa- 
ischer Artung, aber nicht auf deutschem Hei- 
matboden urspriinglich gewachsen. Das ganze 
Jahrhundert hindurch sei diesem Pessimismus 
das Christentum in Deutschland entgegenge- 
treten, von Gorres angefangen iiber Ketteler, 
Kolping and andere, bis zu Dr. Sonnenschein, 
dem grossen Apostel der Weltstadt Berlin, aber 
dieser Kampf habe nicht zum _ siegreichen 
Durchbruch, d. h. zur Herrschaft kommen 
konnen, weil weder aus Staat noch Gesellschaft, 
weder aus Wissenschaft noch Wirtschaft oder 
sonst irgendwoher Helfer gekommen seien. Die 
in der Echtheit wirklich organischen, vom 
Schopfer selbst stammenden Lebens wurzelnde 
Kirche habe ganz allein gestanden. Sie sei al- 
lein zu schwach gewesen; aber sie habe nicht 
versagt. Wenn ihr heute dieser Vorwurf ge- 
macht werde, dann werfe man sie mit all den 
kulturzerst6renden Kraften in denselben Topf 
und verkenne die Wirklichkeit der Zusammen- 
hange. Die nicht ausgesprochene Schlussfolge- 
rung, die aber fiir jeden als zwingender Schluss 
offen lag, hiess: der neue Staat, der bewusst 
und gewollt die organischen, vom Schépfer 
selbst gesetzten Naturgesetze zur Grundlage 
seines Wollens macht, ist Ausdruck und zeitge- 
masse Auspragung der ‘anima naturaliter 
christiana’’. 

Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Merkle (Wiirzburg) be- 
handelte in gross angelegtem Rahmen einen 
viel zu wenig beachteten Krisenpunkt der 
abendlandischen Geschichte: “Die weltge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung des Tridentiner Kon- 
zils”. Es ging zu Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts 
um die Schicksalsfrage, ob die in jenem Au- 
genblick noch vorhandene einheitliche Kirche 
in Deutschland gerettet werden konne, oder ob 
etwa die um Geltung ringenden protestanti- 
schen Krafte sich losl6sen und dann als Gegen- 
krafte verselbststandigen witirden. Dass eine 
Reform “in capite et in membris”, also an 
Haupt wie Gliedern, notig war und dass eine 
von ihnen her kommende Belebung der katho- 
lischen Haltung im Sinne von moglichst radi- 
kaler Gleichheit von Lehre und Leben der Tra- 
ger dieser Lehre notig war, wurde in jener Zeit 
von katholischer wie auch protestantischer 
Seite unumwunden anerkannt. Kam es aber zu 
durchgreifenden Reformen, dann bedeutete der 
zu erhoftende Erfolg Wiederherstellung der ge- 
fahrdeten Einheit der Kirche in Deutschland 
und damit zugleich die Wiederherstellung einer 
einheitlichen geistigen Haltung aller Deut- 
schen, die im praktischen Leben zugleich das 
Fundament zu politischer Sammlung werden 
konnte. Nutzniesser der méglichen Wiederher- 
stellung der Einheit ware das Kaisertum ge- 


worden. An der Starkung der deutschen Cen- 
tralgewalt hatten aber die deutschen Fiirsten 
und erst recht das Ausland, vor allen Dingen 
Frankreich, kein Interesse. Schliesslich war 
auch dem Papsttum jener Zeit jede Starkung 
der deutschen Kaisergewalt nicht willkommen, 
denn der Kaiser verfiigte tiber Krafte, die dem 
Papste als weltlichem Herrscher unbe- 
quem waren. In der Tat sehen wir ein politi- 
sches Biindnis zwischen Leo X., dem Farnese- 
papst, und dem franzésichen Konig Franz I. 
erstehen, das die Arbeiten des Tridentiner Kon- 
zils von vornherein unter aussenpolitischen 
Druck setzte. Hinzu kam als weitere Belastung, 
dass kaum deutsche Bischofe, also die Nachst- 
beteiligten, am Konzil teilnahmen, denn bei Ab- 
wesenheit von ihrem Sprengel: mussten sie 
fiirchten, dass der Protestantismus dort Fuss 
fassen wiirde. Innere und dussere Schwierig- 
keiten haben dies Konzil mehr gehemmt als ir- 
gendein anderes der ganzen Kirchengeschichte. 
Keines ist 6fter unterbrochen und doch sind 
keines Konzils Ergebnisse sehnsiichtiger erwar- 
tet worden. Es ist ein wirkliches Wunder, dass 
es schliesslich doch zu positiven Ergebnissen 
kam. Aber diese Reformen kamen zu spat, um 
die Einheit der Kirche in Deutschland noch zu 
retten. Als nach 18jahriger Dauer das Konzil 
1563 zu Ende ging, da waren die Dinge in 
Deutschland aus dem Stadium der Entschei- 
dungen herausgewachsen und hatten feste For- 
men angenommen. Dennoch wurden die Er- 
gebnisse des Konzils mit Freude begriisst, denn 
es ward wenigstens die Einheit “intra muros” 
hergestellt und die Voraussetzung der Gegen- 
reformation geschaffen. Beachtlich ist, dass 
auch dieser Referent die Nutzanwendung auf 
unsere Tage nur zwischen den Worten aus- 
sprach. Aber auch sein Schluss war zwingend: 
streben alle, “in capite et in membris’’, nach 
radikaler Kongruenz von Lehre und Leben, 
dann fiillt sich die Kirche in Deutschland mit 
soviel kraftvollem Leben, dass sie alle Krisen 
zu iiberstehen vermag. Sie wird diese Krisen 
aber nur tiberstehen, wenn die Besinnung 
rechtzeitig kommt. 

Wenn wir nur diese Referate ausfiihrlicher 
mitteilen, so ist damit durchaus kein Werturteil 
tiber die andern gefallt. Alles, was geboten 
wurde, war hervorragend. Als Tagungsort des 
kommenden Jahres wurde die Heimatstadt des 
grossen Gorres, die Stadt Koblenz am Rhein, 
gewahlt. Pap Oe. 


Die verschiedenen Volker sollten angesichts 
ihrer starken gegenseitigen wirtschaftlichen 
Abhangigkeit und Erganzungsbediirftigkeit 
durch gemeinsames Raten und Taten zwischen- 
staatliche Vereinbarungen und Einrichtungen 
schaffen zur Forderung einer wahrhaft ge- 
deihlichen wirtschaftlichen Zusammenarbeit 
untereinander. 

Pits als 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Einer grossen Tauschung erliegen alle jene unbeson- 
nenen Reformer, die, einzig bedacht auf Herstellung der 
Gerechtigkeit — obendrein nur der Verkehrsgerechtig- 
keit! — die Mitwirkung der Liebe hochmiitig ablehnen. 
Gewiss kann die Liebe kein Ersatz sein fiir geschuldete, 
aber versagte Gerechtigkeit. Aber selbst wenn der 
Mensch alles erhielte, was er nach der Gerechtigkeit zu 
erhalten hat, bliebe immer noch ein weites Feld ftr 
die Liebe. Pius XI. 


Zur Einfuhrung der Standeordnung. 


Die christlich-soziale Schule Deutschlands 
und Oesterreichs, zu der die Miinchen-Glad- 
bacher Richtung im Gegensatze stand, hat, allem 
Unverstandnis gegeniiber zum Trotz, stets die 
Standeordnung als eine der Vorbedingungen der 
Erneuerung der Gesellschaft betont. 

Die Aufrichtung des korporativen Staates 
durch Mussolini einerseits und das Rundschrei- 
ben Quadragesimo anno andererseits haben nun 
das Standeprinzip und die Standeordnung wie- 
der zu Ehren gebracht. Allerdings spiirt man 
in unserem Lande so gut wie nichts davon. 

Desto eifriger erortert man in der Schweiz 
die berufsstandische Ordnung; im Kanton Frei- 
burg ist sie, worauf wir bereits hinwiesen, teil- 
weise wenigstens eingefiihrt worden, wahrend 
in einigen anderen Kantonen die einleitenden 
Schritte zur Herstellung einer standischen Ord- 
nung unternommen worden sind. 

Die fiir die Bibliothek der C. St. in jiingster 
Zeit angeschafften Schriften tiber die berufs- 
standische Ordnung verraten, mit welch gyros- 
sem Hifer das so wichtige Problem in jenem 
Lande tiberlegt und besprochen wird. Wenn es 
die Absicht der amerikanischen Katholiken ist, 
als Wegbahner der von Pius XI befiirworteten 
Neuordnung der Gesellschaft in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit der Frohbotschaft unseres Herrn sich 
zu betatigen, so miissen auch wir von dem glei- 
chen Kifer, der sich in den Schriften der Schwei- 
zer bekundet, beseelt sein, und uns Klarheit ver- 
schaffen tiber die berufsstandische Ordnung. 
In der Absicht, diesem Vorhaben Vorschub zu 
leisten, veroffentlichen wir hiermit die Titel der 
erwahnten Schriften: 

Hackhofer, Dr. Karl. Neue Zeit: Neue Ordnung; 

Willi, Dr. G. Die Verwirklichung der berufsstindi- 
schen Ordnung in der Schweiz; 

Hofstetter-Leu, Dr. Hin freisinniger Entwurf fiir 
eine berufsstandische Ordnung in der Schweiz; 


Do. do. Aktuelle Gedanken zur berufsstandischen 
Ordnung; 

Lorenz, Dr. J. Korporativer Aufbau: Gedanken und 
Anregungen; 

Hoffstetter-Leu, Dr. Praktischer Grundriss der be- 
rufsstandischen Ordnung; 

Do. do. Die Schweiz u. d. korporative Wirtschafts- 
verfassung: Ein gesetzgeberischer Versuch; 

Hackhofer, Dr. Karl. Berufsstandischer Aufbau: Das 
Arbeitsverhaltnis in der berufsstindischen Ordnung; 

Neun Vortrage tiber berufsstindische Neuordnung 
der Schweiz; 

Stoecklin, Dr. Alfred. Stindisches Prinzip und mo- 
dernes Zeitbewusstsein. 


Katholikentag und Auswandererhilfe 
im Jahre 1850. 


Bisher war man geneigt anzunehmen, die Ka- 
tholikenversammlungen Deutschlands haben 
sich erst gegen Ende der 60er Jahre, und zwar 
auf Veranlassung Peter Paul Cahenslys, mit 
der Auswandererfrage zu beschaftigen begon- 
nen. Es ist uns nun méglich den Nachweis zu 
fiihren, dass diese Angelegenheit bereits auf 
der Vierten Generalversammlung des Katholi- 
schen Vereines Deutschlands — spater sprach 
man von der Generalversammlung der Katho- 
liken Deutschlands — verhandelt wurde, und 
zwar am 27. September 1850 zu Linz an der 
Donau. Der zehnte, von Dr. Michelis aus Pa- 
derborn eingereichte Antrag forderte: 

Die Generalversammlung mége sich der katholischen 
Auswanderer nach Amerika in einer durch den Antrag- 
steller niher zu bezeichnenden Art und Weise anneh- 
men.” 

Dem Berichte zufolge erklarte sich der Aus- 
schuss tiber diesen Antrag dahin, ,,dass die Aus- 
wanderung nach Amerika der Privattatigkeit 
der einzelnen Vereinsmitglieder zu empfehlen 
sei, so wie die siiddstlichen Vereine die Ansied- 
lung in Ungarn soviel wie méglich unterstiitzen 
sollen; er trage daher gleichfalls auf Tagesord- 
nung an.” 

Michelis aus Paderborn begriindete sodann 
seinen Antrag durch Hinweisung auf das Elend 
und die ganzliche Verlassenheit der in Amerika 
ankommenden Deutschen. ,,Der Antrag komme 
eigentlich nicht von ihm,” erklarte der Redner, 
,sondern von Dr. Junkmann aus Paderborn, 
der ihm die Sache dringend empfohlen und 
wohl geglaubt habe, dass die Generalversamm- 
lung nicht ganz ausser Stande sei, hierin etwas 
zu tun, was z. B. durch Empfehlungen an Kor- 
porationen oder selbst an die Bischéfe Ameri- 
kas bewerkstelligt werden kénnte. Er weist 
noch hin auf eine Kolonie, welche von den Re- 
demptoristen gegriindet wurde und gut ge- 
deihe.”’ 

Damit war die Angelegenheit jedoch noch 
langst nicht erledigt. Wir lassen den Wortlaut 
der Verhandlungen folgen: 

»Prof. Moufang empfiehlt den Ausschuss-Antrag auf 
Tagesordnung. Hmpfehlungen seien immer, besonders 
in dieser Sache, bedenklich, das lasse sich durch Tat- 
sachen nachweisen, z. B. das Schicksal der Kolonie 
Schneider’s, welche ganz zu Grunde gegangen ist. 

»Michelis aus Luxemburg wiinscht doch die Sache 
nicht so leicht fallen zu lassen, sondern bittet um eine 
ernstere Beratung und Beherzigung dieses Antrages im 
Interesse der armen Auswanderer. Was die genannte 
Kolonie anbelangt, so sei sie seines Wissens nicht zu 
Grunde gegangen, sondern bestehe noch immer fort. 

»Prof. Moufang erklart, nicht ganzlichen Untergang 
gemeint zu haben, sondern wolle bloss gesagt haben, 
dass diese Kolonie in der dussersten Not und in Be- 
drangnis sich befinde, so dass sie in Kurzem ganz zu 


Grunde gehen miisse, und das diirfte fiir jeden Fall 
Warnung genug sein. 


»Graf Schmiesing bestadtigt die Aussage seines Vor- 
redners in Bezug der fraglichen Kolonie und stimmt 
dem Ausschuss-Antrag bei. 

»Canonicus Baltzer erkennt die Wichtigkeit des Ge- 
genstandes an und erklart, dass derlei Empfehlungen 
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allerdings sehr wiinschenswert und ein grosses Werk 
der Barmherzigkeit waren, wenn jemand gefunden wer- 
den kénnte, der auf derlei Empfehlungen hin wirklich 
und ernstlich der Empfohlenen sich anndhme. 


»,Nachdem der Antragsteller noch beigeftigt, es wire 
allerdings zu hoffen, dass die Bischéfe Amerikas sich 
dafiir interessieren wiirden, und Michelis von Luxem- 
burg namentlich den Bischof von Milwaukee, den er 
selbst gesprochen, als dafiir geneigt anftihrt, empfiehlt 
Berichterstatter Eberhard nochmais den Ausschuss-An- 
trag zur Annahme und motiviert denselben noch durch 
mehrere Tatsachen. Durch derlei Empfehlungen kénn- 
ten nicht nur die Empfohlenen in die dusserste Verle- 
genheit kommen, sondern auch wir kénnten uns arg 
prostituiren; das sei ein Werk aer Barmherzigkeit fiir 
Einzelne, aber als Korporation miissen wir vorsichtig 
sein.’ 

Die Befiirworter des Antrags drangen also 
mit ihren Ansichten nicht durch. Der Ver- 
handlungsbericht erklarte: ,,In der nun einge- 
leiteten Abstimmung wird mit grosser Majori- 
tat der Uebergang zur Tagesordnung angenom- 
men.”’!) 


Im Lichte geschichtlicher Erfahrungen kann 
man den Standpunkt der Gegner des Antrags 
nur bedauern. Es war ja durchaus nicht not- 
wendig, die Generalversammlung auf Empfeh- 
lungen gewisser Kolonien festzulegen. Doch 
wie viel Leid und Unheil hitte nicht vermieden 
werden kénnen, wenn die Generalversammlun- 
gen damals bereits sich mit den religidsen und 
sittlichen Gefahren, denen Auswanderer ausge- 
setzt waren, und mit deren Ausbeutung nach 
der Landung, besonders in New York, beschaf- 
tigt hatten. Durch Friedrich Kapp sind wir 
gut unterrichtet iiber die Leiden deutscher Aus- 
wanderer selbst noch zu einer Zeit, als andere 
Passagiere schon in der elegant ausgeriisteten 
ersten Kajiite grosser Dampfer den Ozean 
kreuzten.?) EOP. kK. 


Was leisten unsere Vereine an Unterstutzung 
und Versicherung? 


Der Griindung unserer Unterstiitzungs- so- 
wohl als auch der Versicherungsvereine liegt 
das Bewusstsein der Verpflichtung gegenseiti- 
ger Hilfe zu Grunde. Nun werden jedoch die 
Leistungen gegenseitiger Hilfe durch genannte 
Vereine von allzu vielen unserer Mitglieder 
nicht gehorig in Betracht gezogen, wenn die 
Frage aufkommt: Was leistet der C. V. und 
seine Zweige? 

In friiheren Jahren enthielten die Protokolle 
des C. V. jedes Mal einen vollstandigen Bericht 
der Ausgaben der Unterstiitzungsvereine, eine 
Gepflogenheit, die wieder aufgenommen werden 
sollte. Unsere Unterstiitzungs- und Versiche- 
rungsvereine wiirden dadurch an Wertschatz- 
ung gewinnen. 

Beispielsweise seien folgende Zahlen ange- 
fiihrt, die uns Hr. Jaeckle, Sekretar des Staats- 


1) Verhandlungen usw. Amtlicher Bericht. Linz, 
1850, S. 246-248. 
2) Man vergl. Kapp, F. Zur Auswanderungsfrage in 


Aus u. tiber Amerika. Berlin, 1876, I., 161-242. 


verbandes Texas, gelegentlich mitteilte. ,,Die 
angeschlossenen Vereine berichteten,” schreibt 
er, ,,dass an die Mitglieder $1773.30 an Kran- 
kengeld und $9142.00 an Sterbegeld ausbezahlt 
wurden im Verlaufe des letzten Vereinsjahres.” 


Missionshilfe dringend notwendig. 


Die bereits seit langerem schwierige Lage 
der deutschen Missionare verschlimmert sich 
zusehends. Aus Siid-Afrika schreibt uns ein 
Apostol. Vikar: 


»ln der Prokura sowohl in Eshowe, wie auch hier 
und auf anderen Platzen haben wir ‘overdrafts’ auf der 
Bank. Aus der Heimat kommt kein Geld mehr und 
auch Italien hat, wie man mir mitteilte, scharfe Ver- 
ordnungen gegen die Ausfuhr von Geld ins Ausland er- 
lassen. So warten wir seit Monaten vergeblich auf 
Hilfe aus Rom, weil unsere letzte Gabe ungliicklicher- 
weise liegen blieb. Gerade jetzt draingt die Arbeit von 
allen Seiten und drangen die Ausgaben. Da in den 
‘Reserves for Natives’ kein Land erworben werden 
kann, und da in diesen Reserven die Schulen und Ka- 
pellen eine Entfernung von 5 Meilen haben miissen, so 
sind wir genotigt, von einer angrenzenden Farm ein 
Stiick Land zu kaufen. Es handelt sich meist nur um 
1—8 acres. Wir miissen sie aber fast immer sehr teuer 
bezahlen und haben dazu alle Kosten der Vermessung 
und der Title-deeds. Das bringt uns grosse Sorgen und 
grosse Ausgaben. Daraus koénnen Sie ersehen wie will- 
kommen uns Ihre Gabe gewesen ist.” 


Im Geiste des hl. Franziskus schreibt uns ein 
Missionar aus China — er gehort dem Orden 
des Armen von Assisi an —: 

,,Wenn Sie mir in Ihrer Gitite Wasche irgendwelcher 
Art zu schicken verméchten, so wiirde ich mich herz- 
lichst freuen, weil ich es in elf Missionsjahren nicht 
tibers Herz bringen konnte, etwas zu kaufen. Im Ge- 
genteil, ich habe noch 4rmeren Leuten, als ich, dieses 
und jenes gegeben, so dass ich heute von Muttern nur 
noch ein geflicktes, fadenscheiniges Hemd besitze. An 
Taschentiichern und Handtiichern fehlt’s nattirlich glei- 
cherweise, aber da vermag man sich schon zu behelfen.” 

Jedoch bittet uns der Missionar, ja keine 
neuen Anschaffungen zu machen, sondern ge- 
brauchte Sachen zu schicken. ,,Denn das bis- 
chen Geld, das man in der Hand hat, gibt man 
aus, damit die eigenen Katechisten und Leut- 
chen nicht an Leib und Seele verhungern.”’ 


Zu einer Zeit, als die unheilsschwangere 
Wirtschaftskrisis sich eben anschickte die Vol- 
ker heimzusuchen, liess sich eine Schar deut- 
scher Pioniere in den Wildern des nordlichen 
Saskatchewans nieder. Dort erlebten sie alle 
Fahrnisse der Pioniere in der Wildnis, ein Da- 
sein reich an Entbehrungen und durch die 
Weltlage gesteigerter Not. 


In dem hochw. P. Joh. Schultz, O.M.I., fand 
diese Schar einen Priester, der bereit war, mit 
ihnen das schwere Schicksal des Pionierlebens 
im hohen Norden zu teilen. So gross war die 
Armut dieser Ansiedler, dass es bisher nicht 
gelang, die Notkirche auch nur einigermassen 
wetterfest zu machen. Die Ansiedler selbst ver- 
mogen keine Geldopfer zu bringen, weil sie 
blutarm sind, so arm, dass der Priester wenig- 
stens einigen seiner Familien auf diese oder 
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jene Weise helfen muss. Daraus erklart sich, 
was Pater Schultz der C. St. am 138. August 
schrieb: 


,,Voraussichtlich sind Sie mit Vorbereitungen auf die 
Jahresversammlung des C. V. beschiftigt. Wenn ich 
nur dabei sein kénnte, meine Lage zu schildern. Konn- 
ten Sie in Ihrem Jahresbericht, wenn auch nur in Klam- 
mern, schreiben, dass es mir mit meinen Deutschen 
noch immer schlecht geht? 

,»Nachstens wird der Winter sich wieder anmelden. 
Voriges Jahr musste ich mit meinen Familien (100 
Kopfen) und 40 Junggesellen wieder in mein kleines 
Haus ziehen und in dessen Enge das hl. Messopfer fei- 
ern. Wenn wir nun nicht bald eine Zimmerdecke durch 
unsere kleine Notkirche ziehen kénnen, wozu uns das 
Geld fehlt, so miissen wir uns waihrend des kommenden 
Winters wiederum auf meine Stube beschranken. Das 
Dach der Notkirche ist offen und auf der Seite befindet 
sich nur ein Brett. Die Armut schaut eben bei uns 
nicht nur zum Fenster, sondern auch zum Dache her- 
aus.” 


Des weiteren berichtet Pater Schultz, an der 
diesjahrigen feierlichen Erstkommunion hatten 
sich 30 Kinder beteiligt; 6 bis 8 sei es nicht 
moglich gewesen, sich dem Tische des Herrn 
zu nihern ,,wegen Mangel an Kleidern oder 
einer Fahrgelegenheit.”’ 


Das Zeitschriftenapostolat. 


Jahrein, jahraus schicken wir monatlich ei- 
ner Anzahl Missionare ausgewahlte katholi- 
sche Monatsschriften. Des o6fteren empfangen 
wir von ihnen Dankschreiben. So von hochw. 
P. Adolphe, O.M.C., der auf Madagascar wirkt: 


»schon langst schulde ich Ihnen, wie dem ganzen C. 
V., ein Dankschreiben. Monatlich schicken Sie mir ja 
Ihre so lehrreiche Zeitschrift ‘Central-Blatt’. Von Zeit 
zu Zeit erhielt ich auch verschiedene andere recht in- 
teressante Zeitschriften. Besonders Ihre letzte Sen- 
dung bestand aus einer gliicklichen Auswahl. Da fand 
ich die schéne Zeitschrift ‘Der Laie in der Kirche’, die 
ich von vorne bis hinten durchstudierte.” 


Im Anschluss darauf erklart der Missionar: 


»lch danke Ihnen vielmals fiir solche Zeitschriften, 
worin wir Missionare manche neue Anregung finden. 
Auch in den Missionen miissen wir mit den guten 
Stromungen der heutigen Zeit gehen. Und da wir aus 
eigenen Mitteln nicht viele Zeitschriften halten kénnen, 
leisten Sie uns Missionaren einen grossen Dienst. Als 
Dank will ich am 1. Dezember eine Freimesse fiir das 
Central Bureau zelebrieren.” 


Miszellen. 
Die Hilfsaktion der Deutschamerikaner zu 
Gunsten der heimgesuchten Bevolkerung 


Deutschlands nach Kriegsschluss ist driiben 
keinswegs vergessen. Ein deutscher Ordens- 
mann, der uns behilflich gewesen war Abschrif- 
ten zweier wertvoller von uns gewiinschten 


Aufsatze zu erlangen, erwiderte auf unser 


Dankschreiben : 


»lhr Brief weckte die Erinnerung an die Jahre der 
Nachkriegszeit mit der seraphischen Aktion Ihres gott- 
gesegneten Central-Vereins. Im Andenken an sein von 
uns erfahrenes Wohltun beten wir deutschen Katho- 
liken: ‘Der Herr erhalte ihn und belebe ihn.’ ” 


Immer wieder miissen wir vor der Zerstérung 


von Briefen und Schriftstiicken warnen. Un- 
langst wandten wir uns mit der Bitte an die 
Angehorigen eines verstorbenen Priesters, der 
C. St. dessen schriftlichen Nachlass zu tiber- 


lassen. 


Man schrieb uns darauf, es sei recht fraglich, ob 
Briefe der von uns erwihnten Art sich vorfinden wiir- 
den. Bei dem Auszug aus seinem Pfarrhause, so heisst 
es in dem Schreiben, ,,wurden sehr viele Papiere und 
Schriftstiicke, die wertlos zu sein schienen, vernichtet. 
Da der hochw. Herr damals schon leidend war, konnte 
er sich damit nicht eingehend befassen. Sollten sich 
jedoch irgendwelche Briefe oder Schriftstiicke von Be- 
deutung finden, so werden wir gerne bereit sein, uns In 
der von Ihnen erwihnten Weise niitzlich zu erweisen.” 


Auch in Europa beginnt man der Maternity 
Guild die ihr gebiihrende Beachtung zu schen- 
ken. Unter der Ueberschrift “Mutterschafts- 
gilden — Ein Werk katholischer Ehehilfe in U. 
S,. A.” berichtet z. B. die in Ziirich in der 
Schweiz erscheinende Zeitschrift “Regina Pa- 
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cis 


Der Central-Verein der deutschsprechenden Katho- 
liken Amerikas, der seit seinem Bestehen sich die gréss- 
ten Verdienste um die Verbreitung des sozialen 
Geistes im amerikanischen Katholizismus erworben 
hat, hat zusammen mit dem katholischen Frauenbund 
die Initiative zu einem neuen sozialen Werk ergriffen, 
das auch in anderen Landern Beachtung verdient. Aus- 
gehend von der Ueberzeugung, dass es nicht genug ist, 
die Grundsatze des papstlichen Rundschreibens Casti 
Connubii nur mit dem Munde zu predigen, sondern dass 
man den christlichen Eltern vor allem auch die materi- 
ellen Mittel verschaffen muss, damit sie Kinder aufzie- 
hen kénnen, hat der Central-Verein auf Vorschlag des 
P. Schagemann, C.SS.R., bereits in vielen Stadten und 
Pfarreien ‘Mutterschaftsgilden’ errichtet. Die einzel- 
nen Teilnehmer verpflichten sich, zunichst den Mitglie- 
dern der Gilde — dann aber auch, soweit die Mittel rei- 
chen, anderen bediirftigen Familien bei der Geburt eines 
Kindes hinreichende Hilfe zu gewihren. Diese Hilfe 
kann verschiedene Formen annehmen, z. B. kostenloser 
Aufenthalt in einem Spital, Bestellung einer Pflegerin, 
finanzielle Beihilfen u.s.w. Die Bewegung hat inzwischen 
bereits von mehreren Bischéfen die offizielle Genehmi- 
gung erhalten.” 


Vom Buchertisch. 


Katholische Missionsirztliche Fiirsorge. Jahrbuch 1935. 
12. Jahrg. Herausg. von Prof. Dr. C. Becker, 
S.D.S. Direktor des Missionsdrztlichen In- 
stituts Wiirzburg. Selbstverlag des Missions- 
arztlichen Instituts. kart. 176 S. 

Hine Fiille wertvoller Belehrung und Mittei- 
lungen findet sich zwischen den Deckeln dieser 
Schrift. Da berichten in den Missionen titige 
Mediziner tiber ihre Erfahrungen, Bediirfnisse, 
ete., wahrend von durchaus kompetenter Seite 
die grundsiatzlichen Fragen der missionsirztli- 
chen Fiirsorge und deren Bedeutung fiir das 
Missionswerk erértert werden. Das Buch ist 
keineswegs als Propagandaschrift anzusehen, 
angefiillt mit “glianzenden Berichten” iiber- 
schwanglichster Art, wie sie bei uns so beliebt 
sind, wo ja die Neigung vorherrscht, alles dick 
aufzutragen. Als vermége sich das Gute nur 
dann durchzusetzen und zu erhalten, wenn es 
sich der Reklame gewoéhnlichster Art bedient. 


